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“Habitations of Men 
in all Ages” appeared, 
while mo one could 
question the charm 
y| and suggestivencss of 
the ‘book, it was re- 
garded, and not un- 
justly, as including a 
good deal too much 
of the element of 
E romance for a profes- 
' wedly historical sketch. The distinguished 
| @uthor might have been accused, in the words 
| Of Sheridan’s great Parliamentary bon-mot, of 
_ having been, to some extent, “indebted to his 
| imagination for his facts”: criticism which, 

however true from the practical point of view, 
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recommendation than the reverse. It wag 
Something new aud anusual, at all events, to 
be asked to eonsider; the history of the human 
habitation as a whole, apart from the mere 
Practical view of it asa necessity of every-day 
life. ‘There are many ways of regarding the 
house, and most of them, it must be confessed, 
are prosaic. There is the. picturesque architect’s 
| Point of view, which is the least prosaic, which, 
_ indeed, is sometimes so little prosaic as to fall 
_ into the opposite condemnation of being unprac- 
_ tical. There is the contractor’s point of view of 
_ tt, a8 @ piece of construction out of which to | 
_ make money. There is the ‘sanitarian, who 
_ ®egards it as a place liable to develop smells 
gases; and the investor of money, who 

the house as property worth so many 





purchase. And none of these ways of 


regarding the habitation are very exciting to 
the imagination. But take the subject at large 
and as a whole, and how interesting and pic- 
turesque it becomes. What a number of pictures 
arise in the mind, what a multitude of associa- 
tions, all connected with and arising out of 
the one fact that mankind have required 
buildings to shelter them. 

We look around in imagination on the various 
shapes which dwellings take in various parts of 
the world at the present day; all have their 
own significance,—one had almost said their 
own picturesque value. In regard to ‘the 
latter point there_are certainly deductions to be 
made, when we think of the rows of brick walls 
in some of our towns; the three or four lines 
of oblong windows in the larger houses, and the 
“damnable iteration” of bay windows in the 
smaller class of street residences. Possibly we 
possess, in England, specimens of about the 
most uninteresting forms which the human habi- 
tation has ever assumed; at all events, we can 
hardly be outdone in this way. There has been 
a great deal of fine, stately, or picturesque 
and pretty house-bnilding on this island; but 
when our houses are dull-looking and grimy, 
they are thoroughly so. It may be that, if we 
could only recognise it, there is, after all, a suita- 
bility to the circumstances, an occult fitness of 
things, even in the speculating builder's street- 
house. It may be the true expression of the 
circumstances of the life that is lived in it,— 
most: dwellings are soin one way or another ; bat 
then how very unfit the fitness of things must 
be in that case. 


* Mist clogs the sunshine ; 
Smoky ‘houses 
Hem me round everywhere ; 
Weighs Ps my soul.” 

Sosays a poet of the day, and well he may’ 
Bat it may perhaps be asked whether the mean 
houses are @ cause or a consequence of the 
dejection; and there may be as much to be said 
for the one view as the other. Life under 
natural and healthy circumstances will make 
for itself dwellings that will have something 
cheerfal, characteristic, picturesque, about them 
Country cottages ia England have such a cha- 
racter, and Swiss obélets, and log - houses, 
perhaps, in freshly-cleared “backwoods.” But 





where life has become a kind of mill, grinding 
down to the same shape all that is put into it, 
then the houses take a kind of ‘mill form, too,— 
a mill architecture is developed. 

Not a pleasant or romantic aspect of the 
habitation, this; but fortunately this modern 
development, which will obtrude itself when the 
subject is mentioned, forms only a single, and 
may, if the present and the next age do their 
duty, form only a short-lived phase of house- 
building. We cannot say positively, perhaps, 
that long-remote ages, as in Egypt, may nob 
have seen an equally dull and. depressing form 
of ‘habitation for the many. In days when 
great kingly and priestly castes held sway and 
built enormous temples and palaces, it is only 
too probable that the average -house of the 
population at large was but mean. There 
could be little to spend on it where so much was 
spent on unremunerative structures of vast size 
and costliness. Probably the earliest house of 
all (after the cave, ready-made) was of the 
nature of a tent; something easily remove- 
able; and the tent-like form and tent-like 
frailty of structure would impress themselves 
on tiore stationary domestic architecture for 
long after. From the tent-like form the next 
step would be to the hat form; the radical dis- 
tinction between the two being that between 
sloping sides and a pointed finish, and upright 
walis with a complete roof, ‘the superiority Of 
which, in convenience and airiness and finished 
appearance, over the tent form, would hardly 
allow any more standing-room for the latter; 
and then, when the hut form is established, 
comes the curious and long-drawn-out action 
and reaction of house and temple architectare 
upon one another. For, give the hat s 
verandah or porch, a deep projection of the 
roof with poste to carry it, and there is the 
temple in embryo, to begin with. But the 
temple was not confined to mere utilitarianism 
asastructure. The house for the god might be 
on the model of the hut, but it must be durable, 
rich, magnificent in scale and decoration. More 
costly and ponderous materials must be em- 
ployed for it, and higher skill in design must be 
developed and displayed, at whatever cost, and 
that as a sacred duty. We see the most por. 
tentous development of this glorified hut archi- 
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tecture in Egypt; and a very striking idea 
it gives us of the lapse of time occupied in 
the development of that wonderful Egyptian- 
temple architecture, when we think through 
what long stages this transformation must 
have gone by which the grand columned 
temple grew out of the hut suggestion. This 
was onder the sway of a mighty supersti- 
tion of the supernatural, which crushed the 
mere house, the mere human habitation, out 
of sight. The wrecks of the temples are still 
sublime in their decay; but, for all trace of the 
dwellings of the people, they might as well not 
have existed. In Greece the temple was still the 
main obje>t of architecture: that the Greeks 
may have had convenient houses is possible ; that 
whatever houses they built would have been 
graceful and beautiful, wherever there was any 
excuse for spending wealth over them, seems 
certain. But, at any rate, the best of them were 
go inferior in scale and importance to the temples 
that the dust of time has covered them. That 
Athens and other important cities contained 
thousands of habitations is historically known ; 
but that cannot have been an important 
house - architecture in the main which has 
left so little trace behind it. But under 
the less superstitions and more practical as 
well as more wealthy Roman, the house takes 
ite revenge on the temple. One of the first 
Csesars was decreed the right to form on the 
fagade of his house a pediment, the special 
feature previously of the temples of the gods. 
Bat this one fact (as it is traditionally reported 
to have been) was only typical of the place 
which domestic as well as civil architecture was 
beginning to assume with the progress of Rome 
in wealth and luxury. The pilasters and columns 
of the temple became attributes of domestic and 
civil architecture; the house rose to architectu- 
ral grandeur and significance. The small rooms 
of the elegant houses of Pompeii, the provincial 
town, are decorated with semi - architectural 
embellishments, which are the old temple archi- 
tecture filtered down to the level of drawing- 
room prettiness. Where the superstitious or 
reverential side of haman nature is in abeyance, 
where the commercial and practical side comes 
uppermost, there the dwelling takes an im- 
portant place as architecture. The mansion is 


@ sign that sstheticism and love of pleasure, 
the enjoyment of this life, has elbowed ont 


superstition and asceticism; the healthy 
culture of this world has taken the place 
of the mystical contemplation of another. 
The religious spirit is not favourable to the 
development of the habitation: ‘Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” has been a 
sentiment much more favourable to the growth 
of laxury and beauty in private dwelling-houses 
than any spirit of religious aspiration, which 
‘would rather write “‘ Mene, mene,” on the walls 
of the most gorgeous apartment. The history 
of Christian architecture illustrates this. In 
the first great uprising of Christian reform there 
‘wae, indeed, little account made of architecture 
or art of any kind; even the religious edifice, 
at first, received notice of disestablishment; the 
Most High “ dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands.” But this elevation above all material 
aids to faith could not be sustained for long. 
The Christian soon brought back the grand 
features of colamnar architecture to the service 
of the temple, and other influences moulded 
them to new architectural forms and expres- 
sions, till in the Medimwval period the great 
architecture of the day is again, as in Egypt 
and Greece, all concentrated in the religious 
edifices. The house has architecturally all 
bat disappeared, except in the form of 
the castle, made strong and massive for pur- 
of rapine, not to show forth the 
amenities of life. Even as late as Shakspeare’s 
- time, the church is distinguished as “the holy 
edifice of stone,” obviously in contrast to the 
houses, the ordinary dwellings of his day, al- 
though, of course, there were exceptions for the 
great. Then followed the Renaissance, bringing 
back “the kingdom of this world” in unmis- 
takable fashion, with all its “pomps and 
vanities,” its luxury and taste, its costly, iatel- 
Jeotual, refived self-indulgence, and again 
domestic architecture took a leading place; 
again the habitation borrowed and adapted 
the features of Classic temple architecture to 
grace and adorn itself, though with more re- 
finement and taste, and a more just and 
thoughtful sesthetic application of the materiale, 
thao in the Roman days. 
From the Renaissance period the house bas 
mever ceased to play an important part in the 


architecture of Europe,—so far, at least, as 
concerns the dwellings of the wealthier class. 
During the Georgian period in this country it 
sank lowest in regard to architectural develop- 
ment, even more so than the generally low level 
of architectural art might have seemed to 
render inevitable ; it ceased almost to be archi- 
tecture in the usual sense of the word, though 
very likely those who designed the house of 
that day thought that a symmetrical cube of 
building with a porch projecting from one side 
of it represented all the architecture that a 
sensible man need desire for his house. In the 
main, however, the Italian Renaissance mansion 
has impressed its mark on the better class 
house of modern Europe more than any other 
form of architecture. Even the Elizabethan 
house is a record of modification of the Re- 
naissance house (we are speaking now of 
architectural style, not of plan), combining the 
refinement of Renaissance style with some of the 
picturesqueness of Gothic,—a combination which 
the French chateau of the early Renaissance 
period displays in still better and more graceful 
acd fanciful form. In spite of the taste for Gothic 
houses which accompained the general move- 
ment in favour of Medizvalism, there has 
always remained, even in this country, still more 
on the Continent, a prevalent feeling in favour of 
some variety of Classic style as the style fora 
large mansion, as being capable of taking 
an expression at once homelike and grandiose. 
We cannot, certainly, apply such an expression 
as “homelike” to the class of mansion with a 
large portico and colonnade like the end of a 
Roman temple imbedded in the house, which 
became the fashion for some time after the days 
of Wren and Inigo Jones. But when this 
temple end,—this exaggerated and practically 
useless portico,—is got rid of, our house archi- 
tecture on the Renaissance model shows a good 
deal which is eminently successful and suitable 
for its purpose. 

This, however, is as to large and isolated 
houses. When we come to smaller houses, we 
find two well-marked .divisions, street houses, 
and country cottages and small dwellings. Street- 
architecture, as far as the average people’s 
houses are concerned,—anything worth calling 
street-architectnre, that is to say,—has had a 
very short and’ broken life. There has been, 
probably, a great amount of really picturesque 
street architecture, in such cities as London for 
example, which has perished entirely owing to 
its frail construction and materials; and in 
London, of course, partially by the Fire. What 
really made the sort of street-architecture which 
we now regard as picturesque, such as that of 
Nuremberg and what is left of Chester, was 
in great measure the fact of cities being in- 
closed with walls, and therefore limited in area. 
Hence the narrow streets, the overhanging 
upper stories, which look so well in a sketch; 
they were the result of efforts to utilise every 
square foot of space inside the walls, in times 
when to live outside the walls might be really 
unsafe under certain circumstances. This in- 
flaence no longer operates in the more civilised 
parts of the world; and there are influences 
operating in the opposite direction, operating 
to prodace dull uniformity and regularity, and 
even to compel these qualities to a certain extent. 
Conviction of the danger in towns of improper 
buildiog construction and inflammable materials 
has led to legislation which it seems to have 
been, and no doubt always would be, difficult to 
frame so as to be practically applicable to all 
cases without almost compelling a certain uni- 
formity of style and tending to promote the 
very opposite of a picturesque town architecture. 
It is difficult, but not impossible, to frame legis- 
lation which shall provide for sanitary conditions 
and security of construction without interfering 
too much with individual taste in building, or 
reducing our streets to dulness and uniformity. 
In the case of smaller houses in the country 
there has been always a great deal of picturesque 
character arising almost entirely from the fact 
that local buildings were made with local mate- 
rials and in local methods. Each district had a 
character of its own in its house and cottage 
architecture, a character which was almost 
certain to harmonise with the landscape, from 
the very fact that the materials were local. 
The railway, the great leveller, is now doing 
much to modify and interfere with this local cha- 
racter and picturesqueness in country dwellings. 
Bricks can be easily brought where local stone 
would have been used by a former generation; 





slates are available at moderate expense where 
thatch would formerly have been considered 


quite an adequate covering. In these and other 
ways the changed conditions of modern life. 
must influence the houses of the future, be they 
large or small, mansions or cottages, country or 
town dwellings. 

What new development there is in honse.. 
architecture at present is more in the direction 
of sanitary provision than of architectural, 
design. Though so much remains to be done, 
there can be little doubt but that we are enter. 
ing upon a very great and salutary change in 
this respect. The more enlightened section of 
public opinion has been aroused to the import. 
ance of the subject, and there can be no doubt: 
that in fature those who are able to build houseg 
for themselves will not be content with their 
architect giving them the number of rooms they 
want and the architectural style they desire, but 
will want to know also that every precaution 
has been taken to remove or intercept every 
influence that may be prejudicial to health, 
The sanitary movement is fairly started, and 
we can have no doubt of its progress. The 
problem for future house-architecture is to com- 
bine sanitary fitness with architectural beauty. 
It is certainly not superfluous to draw attention 
to this point, since, for whatever reasons, it is 
only too obvious that the taste for the sanitary 
and the picturesque seem to be far too anta- 
gonistic. Some members of the profession are 
vexed and irritated with the requirements of 
sanitation, and are prone to shuffle off the 
responsibilities thereof on to other shoulders, 
On the other hand, nearly everything con- 
nected with sanitation seems to be, at present, 
ugly as a matter of course. The very look 
of the publications of sanitary publishers 
“bewrayeth” them. ‘“ What a hideous-looking 
cover,” said a visitor the other day, glancing at 
@ pamphlet on our table. ‘ Yes,” we replied, 
“it is a sanitary publication.” But the fault 
is on both sides. The sanitary reformer’s work 
is genuine, but not beautiful. The picturesque 
architect’s work may be beautiful in a certain 
sense, bat unfortunately it is not always 
genuine, even on its own ground. It is a mas- 
querade. The taste for it is the result of a 
half-view of the subject. Some architects think 
that the sort of thing which pleases them and 
their friends in their own sketch-books now, 
will, if reproduced, equally please in its imitated 
form. It may for the moment, but it will not 
be sketched by other architects of future genera- 
tions, for more reasons than one. Not only wilb 
the fashion of taste have changed, but a rew 
way of looking at the subject of house-building 
will have grown up with the increase of sani- 
‘tary knowledge, and the picturesque house, 
with its extra gables and its twists and angles 
made for mere picturesqueness will not recom- 
mend itself to more practically-eduacated gene- 
rations. For be it remembered that what we 
now admire as picturesque street-architecture 
in old towns represents also about the most un- 
healthy form of domestic architecture that could 
be, in many cases. Materials subject to much 
decay, close and unventilated corners, a multi- 
plicity of weak points for the invasion of 
wind and weather: these are among the 
characteristics of the old picturesque street- 
views which we like to sketch. It may be 
found that a wider diffusion of knowledge as to 
the sanitary construction of dwellings will very 
materially alter the estimation even of the 
unconscious picturesqueness of the buildings of 
the pre-sanitary era. That which looks very 
pretty to those who have no practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject looks only puerile to those 
who have. We remember looking at Martin’s 
picture of ‘‘ The Plains of Heaven” in company 
with a yachting man. Our companion was 
indignant at the gilded barges on which the 
blessed were floating over the celestial sea. He 
should have hoped, he said, to find in heaven 
yachts of better build and sailing power than 
he had ever met with in terrestrial waters. To 
the landsman the gilded barges might seem 
very sumptuous and picturesque; the nautical 
man only saw them as clumsy and “ leewardly 
craft. In like manner a generation more 10- 
stracted in sanitary conditions of building may 
learn to look with a very different eye on what 
we now call “picturesque” town architecture, 
and associate it only with ignorance or careless- 
ness of the sanitary conditions of building, of 
such primary importance in crowded towns. 
Have we done, then, with picturesque house~ 
building? We hope not; only we must find a 
more practical and more beautiful species of pic- 
turesque. It must bea picturesque, that is, as the 





French say, choisi, chosen, selected, deliberately 
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developed, not growing up spontaneously, and 
not imitatiye of that which grew up under 
different conditions. The picturesque of old 
towns was, as we have said, to a great extent 
imposed by the barrier surrounding the walled 
city of the past. The picturesque of rural 
houses arose from the employment of the 
materials and methods of the district with a 
kind of spontaneous freedom. The employment 
of the materials of the district in country build- 
ing we have always urged where possible, —that 
is, where they are practically suitable and 
adequate,—as one means of securing harmony 
with the landscape. But the time is at least 
not far off when this spontaneous freedom must 
disappear even from rural houses. Intercom- 
munication breaks down the barriers of pro- 
vincialism in habits of speech and habits of 
living, and must do so too in regard to habits of 
puilding. It will become a recognised respon- 
sibility with landlords that even rural cottages 
must be weil built and in accordance with the 
best and most healthy conditions in regard to 
materials aud arrangement. In regard to town 
houses, we have officially recognised and legis- 
lated to this end already to a considerable 
extent, although the working of the legislation 
has not always been by any means satisfactory, 
partly owing, perhaps, to its attempting rather 
too much in detail: the really desirable provi- 
sions of the law are too often evaded or only 
carried out at the point of much compulsion, 
while the suggestion which building legislation 
makes towards building every house according 
to a uniform pattern is only too well acted upon. 

The result of there considerations in regard to 
average house-architecture would seem to be 
that raral and town building will approach each 
other more in style and manner than before. We 
want in the house-architecture of towns (after 
the due carrying out of sanitary and constructive 
legislation) the recognition of the fact that it is 
not necessary that streets built in accordance 
with certain general practical legislation should 
therefore be marked by a dull uniformity ;* we 
want something of the variety and the special 
character which the exercise of individual taste 
should lead to, carried out always in subordi- 
nation to the requirements of health and security 
from fire, and of general convenience; not, as 
in the old picturesque style of town, with an 
entire ignoring and trampling under foot of all 
these considerations. The rural dwelling must 
undergo some change in the opposite direction ; 
some of its specially rustic character, its low 
unhealthy rooms and its little insufficient win- 
dows, must give place to better lighted and 
ventilated rooms, and the local traditions of 
building must in some cases give way to the use 
of better materials and methods. But all these 
conditions may be observed without reducing a 
country cottage to the appearance of a slice of 
a street cut out and put down in the country. 
It may be a country cottage still; but ic must 
be a country cottage carefully and scientifically 
built, not one allowed to grow up in its place 
like a tree. 

In regard to houses of the higher class we 
seem at present to vary between some form or 
other of the old Classic mansion, and a form of 
house which endeavours to be strikingly pictu- 
resque and homelike: the latter form much 
predominating among recent houses. The 
completely Gothic house, with high-pitched 
gables, has not had a long lease; it seems now 
to be getting quietly dropped. The ultra- 
picturesque house of the day we hold to bea 
sham to a great extent, though a natural re- 
action against the ultra-formality of an earlier 
part of the century. Many of these houses, 
which seem to affect to have been tumbled 
together in a heap, to be ingeniously accidental, 
will be laughed at or wondered at, perhaps 
pulled down and altered, as ugly things, by 
those who will inherit them. Our impression 
18 that a type of house design founded on the 
Renaissance is more likely to command lasting 
goodwill than any of these picturesque vagaries. 
But then it must be a type produced by im- 
proving on Renaissance types, not by bringing 
together a number of corrupt and debased 
details of the decadence of the Renaissance. 
The reason we lean to Renaissance rather than 
to the picturesque for modern houses of the 
better class is that the Renaissance house in its 
best form represents the domestic architecture 
; * In some respects the existing Building Acts for our 
arge towns exercise, in effect if not in intention, an un- 
trl acaf ned et Se reps rac oe 
relaxed with ad : and wit 


advantage to design ith no real detri- 
Ment to construction, 








of culture much more than does the irregular 
and studiously picturesque house. The house 
of a man of culture should appear studied, 
refined, “choisi” in its architecture; not 
thrown together, an “‘indigesta moles,’ how- 
ever picturesquely. The fault of the Renais- 
sance houses of this country has mostly 
been that they were too formal and scholastic 
in arrangement and style. There is no need to 
follow precedent in that respect. We should 
wish to see the gentleman’s house of the future 
no reproduction or imitation of houses of the 
past, no embodiment of cooked-up picturesque- 
ness; but a style of house recalling the most 
refined and thoughtful periods of society, stately 
without formality; home-like, but the home of 
dignity, education, and refinement; the home of 
@ cultivated man and woman of the world. The 
present very prevalent taste for “ thrown- 
together” houses, heaped-up roofs, little win- 
dows, and so on, seems to us essentially a taste 
belonging to provincialism rather than to the 
character of a citizen of the world, as every 
educated man should be. We hope to see this 
rather puerile taste pass away, and to see the 
house of the future take a more dignified and 
refined form, combining sanitary completeness, 
variety and charm in plan and arrangement (a 
much better kind of picturesque than simply cut- 
ting up the exteriorskyline), andacertain palatial 
though not formal dignity,—a habitation which 
would appear the result both of scientific and 
artistic culture. 








THEATRICAL RETROSPECT. 


On October 16, 1680, Louis XIV., by a lettre 
de cachet, united into one company the two 
“troupes” which had till then occupied, one 
the Hétel de Bourgogne, the other the salle in 
the Rue Mazarine. Paris antiquaries still point 
out in the gasfitters’ workshop that is upon 
its site, the old house that Moliére and his 
company occupied, next door to the dark and 
gloomy but romantic little Passage du Pont 
Neuf, leading down to that famous old bridge. 

By lettre de cachet, therefore, the Comédie 
Francaise was formally constituted, and the 
actors became henceforth the “ Ordinary Come- 
dians of the King.” What the future adven- 
tures of the illustrious society were bas already 
been related in these pages ; the departure from 
the Rue Mazarine to the Palais Royal, thence to 
their grand house in the street which now 
bears the name Rue de |’Ancienne Comédie, 
and where, bricked into the fagade of one of the 
houses, may still be seen the pediment of the 
theatre which the eminent architect, Orban, 
had designed, and of which Walpole in his 
letters has spoken; the later move of the 
company to the great theatre of the Tuileries ; 
agair later to the present Odéon ; and finally, at 
the end of the last century, into their existing 
house in the Rue Richelieu. 

Tke date 1680 figures therefore on each play- 
bill of the “ Frangais,” and prond, aa well they 
may be, are the French of the society which 
still works on the rules laid down so long ago. 
English theatrical annals, however, are of no mean 
antiquity. Indeed, almost to a year a century 
before Louis XIV.’s lettre de cachet, Queen 
Elizabeth possessed her “ servants” for her 
dramatic distraction. London in those days was, 
in fact, well supplied with theatrical amuse- 
ment, when we consider that there were no fewer 
than eight companies of actors; and in later 
days, though before Shakspeare’s death, what 
with the Globe and the Blackfriars Playhouse 
(this latter “the theatre”), where might be seen 
the King’s Servants, the Curtain with the 
Prince’s Servante, the Fortune (old Alleyn’s 
house) with Palgrave’s Servants, the Red Bull 
with the Players of the Revels, and the Cock- 
pit in Drury-lane, where performed the Queen’s 
Players, it cannot be said that London was ill- 
supplied with places of theatrical amusement, long 
before the date of the formation of the Comédie 
Frangaise, for we are referring to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, in the reign of 
James I., while Shakspeare was still alive. 
Indeed, as a date to set against the 1680 of the 
French Comedy,—putting aside the date 1583 
when Queen Elizabeth appointed twelve actors 
as her “ servante,’—in 1603 the. members of 
the Globe and the Blackfriars Playhouse, belong- 
ing to the same company, were licensed by 
James I. to term themselves the King’s Ser- 
vants, and as dependents on the Royal house- 
hold they were duly sworn into office with the 
usual formalities. Among these it may be 
stated that the actors were allowed each four 





yards of bastard scarlet for a cloak, and a 
quarter of a yard of velvet for a cape, every 
two years. 

Paris, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century,—when Moliére, who, in the history of 
the theatre in France, takes exactly the place 
of Shakspeare in that of ours, had settled 
down in the capital after his lengthy journeys 
in the provinces,—was supplied with three 
principal theatres (not including the foreign 
[the Italian] “troupes” or the Opera),—the 
Hétel de Bourgogne, the oldest and most re- 
nowned ; the so-called Thédtre du Marais, near 
the then fashionable Place Royale ; and, finally, 
Moliére’s own company, which, after suc- 
cessively giving its representations in the 
Louvre, the Petit Bourbon, opposite the Louvre, 
moved, on the death of their famous leader, 
manager, and chief actor (for Moliére ‘‘ created,” 
with a dramatic genius that has left its memory 
in tradition, more than one of his great parts), 
to the Rue Mazarine, to the house of which we 
have already spoken. Each of these houses 
possessed its own customs and its special tra- 
ditions, though all were under the same general 
laws. 

Many changes have been effected both on the 
English stage and on that of France since those 
days, and the appearance and management of 
the theatre in those early times have long since 
taken a rank among the subjects of antiquarian 
research. 

Very different hours from the present were 
kept, both by ourselves and by our neigh- 
bours, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. In both countries the representation 
took place invariably by daylight; in France, 
by an order issued in the first year of the 
seventeenth century, the doors of the theatre 
were to be opened precisely at one o'clock, 
and the performance was to close at half- 
past four, from St. Martin’s day to the 15th 
of February, and on Sundays and féte-days 
the house was only to be opened after the 
second vespers, when all the services of the day 
were terminated,—a custom which prevailed aleo 
on Sunday with us in Elizabeth’s reign. In 
those days, though there were many, just as 
now, who were scandalised at this infringement 
of the Sabbath, we do not find that the Queen 
had any scruples on the point, for on her visit 
to Oxford in 1592 we have it recorded that she 
attended a theatrical performance on Sunday 
night. One o’clock with us at this time, as io 
France, was the hour at which the theatre was 
opened, the performance being often over in 
two hours. Inthe middle of the seventeenth 
century three was the opening hour, and before 
the end of the century, four. In the following 
century in France the representations com- 
menced at about five, often to be continued till 
nine o'clock ; it was not until under the Empire 
that the present late hours were introduced, 
though the excellent custom of concluding before 
half-past ten, or eleven at the latest, was 
strictly followed, as it is still in Germany, where 
it is a common occurrence for the theatre to 
close at a quarter to ten. 

Both in France and in England the perform- 
ance was announced by a bill,—afiche. The 
playbill, indeed, possesses an antiquity that 
muy be looked upon as highly respectable. In 
classic Rome playbills were not unknown, and 
as early as this, it was headed by the name of 
the author of the piece to be represented,—in the 
case, that is, of his fame being snafliciently 
established to ‘draw a good house.” But the 
custom, it would appear, was lost sight of until 
it was revived or inventad, so it is said, by a 
Spanish author, who lived not long before 
Cervantes. In England, at the same time,* 
playbills placarded about the town daly an- 
nounced the evening .performance; as for the 
programmes, this innovation is attributed to 
Dryden. In France, before the palmy days of 
Louis XIV., the comedians merely contented 
themselves with announcing on their affiche 
that “their poet had worked on an excellent 
subject,” “their poet” being so well knows that 
his name was not mentioned. This custom was 
long continued, even after the official position 
of “ poet” ceased to exist. As for the actors 
themselves, it was not till the end of the last 
century that they decided, or rather were made, 
to put their names on the play-bill. As an 
explanation of this, it may be remarked that 

° kspear ition long affirmed 
both died og nage ear, pps w+ pheeey day, April 
23rd, 1616; but it was Carlyle, if we mistake not, who 
first showed that from our having retained the “‘old 


style’’ after Spain, there isin reality a difference of ten 
days in the count, 
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the public curiosity being excited by the possi- 
bility of seeing the leading actors of the 
company, the house would be crowded when 
very second-rate actors would perform,—an 
occurrence that not unfrequently gave rise to 
very unseemly “‘ scrimmages.” 

The playbill, being composed by “ the orator 
of the company,” was, as may be imagined, no 
mean model of pompous eloquence. It informed 
the public of the attendance of the day before,— 
so we learn from a contemporary writer, the 
communicative Chappuzeau,—of the merit of 
the piece, and of the necessity of taking the 
boxes at an early hour. The boxes in both 
Countries were considered the best parts of the 
house. In Eogland the price seems to have 
often varied, thougha shilling appears to have 
been the average price; “ one-and-sixpenny ” 
places did, however exist, and in the middle of 
the seventeenth century 2s. were even paid. 
The pit and galleries were 6d. in the better 
houses, in the others as low as 2d., and in some 
1d. The prices were occasionally considerably 
raised on first’ nights, or on the representation 
of an additionally expensive play, a custom still 
observed in Germany, where three prices are 
regularly charged,—“higb,” ‘‘ middle,” and 
“little,” according to the nature of the per- 
formance. 

To return to France, the bill was completed 
by the announcement of the play for the 
morrow, made between the two pieces repre- 
sented. In England, it may be observed, in 
Shakspeare’s time, and even later, one piece 
only was performed. This custom of an- 
nouncing the following day’s performance is 
still kept up at the ThéAtre Frangais, where, as 
is well known, a different piece is played every 
day. Previously to the introduction of the play- 
bill the pieces would be announced by sound of 
drum, as is the case in small country towns, 
and in France this custom seems to have long 
prevailed in the provinces after it had been 
abandoned in Paris. 

With regard to the pieces represented, 
they were often, as we know to have been 
the case with the companies directed by 
both Moliire and Shakspeare, written by the 
managers themselves, though naturally the 
custom was early introduced of accepting 
works by what may be termed ontsiders. 
Chappuzeau, indeed, tells us as much. Such a 
piece, after having been duly presented by some 
member of the company, would be read before 
the whole “troupe,” the ladies excepted, who, 
to quote the worthy Chappuzean, par modestie, 
usually left to the men the judgment of the 
works, though they had undoubtedly the right 
to assist at the meeting. It must be remarked 
that long before it was allowed in England 
women appeared abroad on the stage; as early 
as the end of thesixteenth century, when almost 
a hundred years later men continued in England 
to impersonate female characters, though 
‘women did by that time occasionally appear. 

Although we know that in England a certain 
right of censorshipexisted asearly as Shakspeare’s 
time,—every play requiring to be licensed by the 
Master of‘the Revels, who received for his per- 
mission in Elizabeth’s reign a noble, later on 
raised to 2l.,—in France it is a muvot point 
whether in Moliére’s day there was such an 
office. Our neighbours usually trace the first 
evidence of its existence as regularly instituted 
only tothe early years of the last century, though 
an authority to play we know to have been 
required long before this. A hundred years 
previously the police had required every piece to 
be communicated, before being represented, to 
the “‘procureur dw roi,” or attorney for the 
crown, but this appears to have been merely a 
formality. 

With regard to the payment received by the 
dramatic author in France, until the middle of 
the seventeenth century the pieces were pur- 
chased and paid for according to the renown of 
the author, the prices ranging from a few francs, 
three écus, and even less, to 200 pistoles and 
more; shortly after this was instituted the 
custom of the author receiving so much on each 
performance,—a practice, however, very irregu- 
larly carried out. In England, in Elizabeth’s 
time, the author had his benefit on the first day 
of the play being performed; later on, on the 
second day ; and by the commencement of the 
seventeenth century the third day seems to have 
been fixed upon; but the receipts arising from 
three representaticns were not the custom 
until a century later. In Shakspeare’s time the 
eopyright of a play was reckoned at about 
twenty nobles, something more than 6/. It can, 





however, easily be understood how far the repu- 
tation of the author inflaenced in both countries 
the arrangement of purchase and sale. 

Tradition and experience regulated not a little 
the choice of pieces; thus, in France, the heroic 
tragedies were represented usually in winter, the 
comediesin summer. The more eminent authors 
arranged to be played only from “the Tous- 
saint,” All Sainte’ Day, to Haster, the period in 
which the Court resided at the Louvre or at 
St. Germain. The first representation of a new 
piece was invariably on the Friday, in order to 
prepare for the Sunday’s crowd attracted by the 
talk of the cafés or the promise of the play- 
bills. There were only three representations 
weekly,—Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday. The 
three French companies gave, therefore, habi- 
tually nine spectacles a week; add to these the 
representations of the Italian ‘ troupe,” four 
times weekly, and those of the Opera three 
times; there were, therefore, at the disposition 
of Parisians and strangers a selection of no fewer 
than sixteen public spectacles each week. 

From the 25th August, 1680, when the come- 
dians of the Hétel de Bourgogne joined with 
those of the Rue Mazarine, the representations 
were daily, only excepting the great féte-days 
and Passion week. Each “troupe,” or company, 
formed a complete republic in itself, regulated 
solely by its own members, and the direction of 
@ president chosen from among themselves. 
The theatre was not, as it is now, a private enter- 
prise, under a manager who pays his actors; 
they were associations, in which all the mem- 
bers participated in the profit, and at the same 
time in the losses, as do in the present day the 
sociétaires of the French Theatre. It is this 
system which many desire to see introduced 
into England, and certainly, as one point in its 
favour, it has ancient tradition, for it would 
appear that the division of the profits into shares 
was customary in Shakspeare’s time. Malone 
computes that ‘the whole clear receipt was 
divided into forty shares, of which the _pro- 
prietors had fifteen, the actors twenty-two, and 
three were devoted to the purchase of new 
dresses, plays, &..... Shakspeare, in his 
‘Hamlet’ (111, 2), speaks of a whole share as 
no contemptible emvlument.” We also know 
that, just as is the case in the present day with 
the Comédie Frangaise, the actors in the past in 
England were divided into two classes,—sharers, 
or, as the French say, sociétaires, and hirelings, 
or pensionnaires. On the close of the perform- 
ance the receipts were reckoned up and divided. 
It would appear that, in the early times, one of 
the head actors received the money himself at 
the door; but this was soon altered, and a 
treasurer was instituted. In France the prices 
for the places were ten sous for the galleries 
and five sous for the pit (parterre); and when, 
just as in England at the same time, a piece had 
required additional outlay, or was an extraor- 
dinary success (as was, for instance, Moliére’s 
‘* Précieuses Ridicules”), the prices were raised. 
As for the places on the stage, a privilege long 
retained by the nobility, they were priced, we 
learn from chatty Tallemant des Réaux, at half 
@ louis. 

Just as is the case now (so far as regards 
dresses of the present period), the item of cos- 
tume, even more than two hundred years ago, 
took away a very serious part of the actor’s 
alwayssmallincome. Indeed, in many instances 
the dresses were more expensive than in the 
present day. Thus in France a costume “a la 
Romaine” worn in @ classic piece, a strange 
modification of the be-ribboned court costume, 
and of which some rare theatrical prints show 
us the imposing effect, would cost as much as 
500 écus, (2,000 francs of that day), an 
enormous sum in our money; nor were the dresses 
of the contemporary “ marquis” less costly, 
especially as the gold and silver lace, Chappuzeau 
says, was all scrupulously real, the false tarnish- 
ing too quickly to be of use. Contemporaneously, 
and even earlier, we meet on the English stage 
with the same feature. At court, the theatrical 
representations and the masques were, of 
course, mounted with lavish expense of costume ; 
but in the early days of the public theatre 
the actors were sadly deficient in this item, 
having most often to content themselves with 
the second-hand dresses of the wealthy and 
the noble. Later on, a greater luxury was in- 
troduced, and there exist inventories of stage 
dresses and properties of the end of the six- 
teenth and the commencemect of the 
seventeenth century which show that, on the 
English stage as much as on the French, wealth 
of costume was much considered. Malone, on 





the authority of a number of MSS. found at 
Dulwich, and among which was the invento 
of the stage properties and dresses of the “ Lord 
Admiral’s Servants,” gives some interesting 
details regarding the item of costume; a satin 
doublet laid thick with gold lace, a carnation 
satin Venetian dress laid with gold lace, gold hose 
with silver pins, form only a small portion of 
this costly stock, and, as might be imagined, the 
prices are proportionate. Greene tells ug 
Skottowe introduces a player in one of hig 
pieces who boasts that his share in the stage 
apparel could not be sold under 2001. as 
an explanation of what might seem other. 
wise unnecessary, it must be remembered that 
the conditions under which representations in 
those days took place were very different to 
now. The actors played under the very eyes 
and within arm’s reach of the courtiers and 
privileged spectators seated on the stage, and 
hence any of that illusory effect which tho 
distance kept by the audiences of the present 
day ensures, became impossible. It was for this 
reason that it was customary for the grands 
seigneurs to make presents of dresses to the 
actors; at court the actors were regularly sup. 
plied with their costumes, or rather with funds 
for their purchase. 

The royal support of the players was not con. 
fined to these generosities; in addition to the 
income the company received,—so tells us the 
contemporary author we have already quoted, 
Chappuzeau,—they had carriages and horses 
furnished them from the stable; they had a 
gratification in common of 1,000 écus each 
month, and each two écus a day for their ex- 
penses,—their servants in proportion,—and their 
lodging. When acting, each actor and actress 
in Paris, or elsewhere, was to receive, summer 
and winter, three pieces of wood, a bottle of 
wine, a loaf, and two white candles, for the 
Louvre (the royal palace at Paris), and at 8t. 
Germain a flambeau weighing two pounds, 
which was punctually brought them by the 
officers of the fonderie, in whose registers is 
also entered “a collation of twenty-five écus, 
every day that the comedians act before the 
king, they being then his guests.” 

Audiences and actors have greatly changed 
since those days, though it is curious to see how 
many of the privileges claimed, two hundred 
years ago, on the part of the public, are still in 
existence. Free entries for a long time were 
usurped by a large number of persuns, the 
pages and lacqueys of the courtiors, the royal 
bodyguard, the mousquetaires, and macy 
others, but we soon find,—in Moliére’s time,—a 
protest against the free entry of the military. 
Very disastrous were the consequences of this 
step, for not alone was the sturdy porter actually 
killed in the riot which followed the prohibi- 
tion, but many heads were broken. Such scenes 
we, however, constantly meet with in the history 
of the French theatre, and numerous are the 
items in the stage accounts of sums paid for 
binding up the wounds of the porters, while, in 
not a few instances, these worthy officials lost 
their life in opposing the forced entrance of the 
public. In addition to the free entrance, not 
a small number of persons visited the theatre 
“on credit,” a proceeding which, as may be 
easily understood, was, with not a few, equiva- 
lent to a free entry. How far this singular 
custom extended we have not been able to dis- 
cover, but, in the early years of the French 
theatre, it was of every-day occurrence. The 
really dangerous post of the sadly-used porter 
disappeared when the king at length strictly 
prohibited any one entering the theatre without 
paying, and henceforward the soldiers of his 
guard kept the doors of the house, a custom 
both in France and England retained in certain 
cases. 

The traditions of the theatre in France and 
in England are, it will be seen, curiously iden- 
tical in many points, and afford much matter for 
interesting inquiry. 








Rewards to Workmen for Inventions.— 
A few months ago we announced that the ship- 
builders on. the Clyde, wishing to recognise the 
advantages accruing to their Tetingss from the 
skill and ingenuity of their employés, instituted 
a scheme of reward for all subsequent inveD- 
tions or improvements introduced by the work- 
men which should commend themselves to the 
committee of investigation appointed by the 
firms. The first report of the committee has 
just been issued, which states that seven claims 
have been successful. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MUNICH. 


No matter whether the stranger in the 
Bavarian capital be an old resident or but a 
new-comer, he cannot fail in a very short 
time to admit that Munich well deserves its 
reputation as an art city; and the more he 
becomes acquainted with its extraordinary 
institutions, the more he will feel disposed to 
agree with the opinion of the late eminent 
architect, Robert Cockerell, that Prince Ludwig, 
notwithstanding the sad features which darken 
his memory, still deserves the merit of being a 
prince surpa by none in hig enlightened 
patronage of the fine arts, @ prince whose 
name may Claim the right to be, as it will 
be, handed down to posterity with no less 
veneration than that felt for those of the 
enlightened rulers whose names are written 
in the history of Greece, of Rome, and of 
Christendom, from Pericles through the age 
of Augustus, of Charlemagne, of Nicholas V., 
of Ercole, of Ferrara, of the Duke of Urbino, 
of Como de’ Medici, and more than one other, 
down to the still-lamented consort of our 
beloved queen. Everywhere in Munich the 
institutions to be met with are living evidences 
of King Ludwig’s enlightened intentions, and 
we are certain that there are many inhabitants 
who owé their position to his advanced views, 
and who have reason to bless him for the 
comforts that they have around them. 

Still it is easy to see that the ambitious art- 
city of Bavaria is not above imitating its con- 
quered rival even in those little arts which take 
so large a place in the strictly commercial minor 
commodities, which, after all, minute as they 
are, have gone far to build up the gigantic repu- 
tation for taste that France, and especially Paris, 
has so long held, and will long continue to hold, 
in the estimation of the world, civilised and un- 
civilised. At this season of the year one is more 
reminded of this fact than perhaps at any 
other. The industries of Paris and of Niirem- 
berg, with the approach of Christmas, take a 
most conspicuous place in the handsome shop- 
windows, almost overwhelming in their attrac- 
tiveness the delectable appetisers from Turkey 
and from Holland, overwhelming even the 
barrels of Rusgian caviar and Spanish olives, 
which shine out to tempt, and which occupy no 
light place in the estimation of a people who 
drink heavily. Even the small consumers of 
beer in Munich, if there be any weaklings, must 
be admirers of the well-designed and cleverly 
reproduced goblets, beakers, glasses, puuch- 
bowls, and liqueur sets, but especially of the 
beer-mugs that are displayed in so many well- 
arranged windows. Without doubt, and with 
no desire whatever to allow ourselves to be 
carried away by English predilections, our own 
Lambeth Doulton supplies to Munich the most 
perfect beer-mugs that are to be met with out- 
side the National Museum, or inside the few 
well-kept private china-closets. We must not 
be ashamed to confess that we were on the 
point, the other day, of purchasing a cheap 
beer-mug to carry home with us as a charac. 
teristic specimen of the pottery of Bavaria, 
when we observed the English maker’s peculiar 
and admirable style, which, for the moment, we 
had not suspected in the mug before us, stand- 
ing alone as it did in the midst of so largea 
family of less-favoured fellows. 

Local peculiarities regulate to some extent the 
show made. Nuremberg toys, so misleadingly 
termed Datch, abound in the shop-windows to 
recall a branch of industry of highly respectable 
antiquity, but which has sadly fallen off in the 
care and taste with which its pretty wares are 
manufactured. There are still exhibited dolls’ 
houses, fitted up with all the domestic requisites 
on a minute scale, but they show acurions decline 
on the beautiful old models which exist in most 
of the museums of the large towns in Germany, 
and of which the South Kensington Museum has 
possessed for several years two very perfect 
examples which always attract the attention of 
the public. Indeed, when one considers the 
interest that we attach to such models of the 
interiors of the houses of our ancestors, how 
much it is to be regretted that the toy-makers 
of to-day shonld be so careless in the dolls’ 
houses they now put into the market. To re- 
duce to statistics the tons of lead soldiers that 
figure in the shops would be a task requiring 
Some industry. One featnre in the German 
Christmas never fails to recall many a happy 
recollection of home, the Christmas tree and its 
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France is long likely to remain ineffective, though 
in so many other directions its pressure is easy 
to trace. 

Tempting fans and novelties for the writing- 

table form the specialty of one set of shops; 
beantiful flowers, or pretty bibelots of every 
imaginable nature, make up the feature of 
others; in fact, all the familiar Christmas artil- 
lery of temptation is brought to play at a 
moment when expenses are first being seriously 
looked into, and when that grim duty of pre- 
paring the financial estimates for the forth- 
coming year shows so many the necessity for the 
strictest watchfulness. And then it is the 
season for putting aside all thoughts of fasting, 
@ season which nature has kindly supplied with 
dainties for the never-failing occasions of con- 
viviality, and, judging by the shops in Munich, 
it cannot be said that the foreign provision- 
dealers have neglected to push their wares into 
the furthest markets. One is reminded of the 
old relations of this part of the world in the past 
with the East by the luscions figs, which seem 
to have boxed up with them the glowing sun of 
Asia Minor absorbed as they lay on the house-tops 
but a few weeks since to be dried, contrasting 
with the equally full-coloured salmon from the 
chilly Northern Ocean, and the silvery herrings 
from Holland. But all these luxuries are costly, 
and there are many other points to be con- 
sidered. Here, at least in Munich, one is rot 
over-rented, as one is in the big capitals, where 
life is daily increasing in expense. Times are 
indeed hard when the poor artisan has to pay 
in Paris his ten louis yearly rent for a garret, 
where he is burnt in summer, in winter frozen, 
and in the rainy season flooded out. Nor is 
the wealthy tenant much better off who 
pays his 4001. for his grandiose appartement, 
which, notwithstanding vulgar ostentatious 
show, is wanting in the necessary requisites of 
comfort and hygiene. Nor is the imagined 
wealthy landlord to be much envied, with taxes 
weighing heavy, and his apparently exorbitant 
rents barely repaying him a sufficient interest 
on the enormous outlay in the purchase of the 
land. Why those whose means are inadequate 
to meet with the expense of life in Paris, and 
yet who can get away, still stay, has ever 
been a mystery to those who do not know 
the fascination of town life,—that privilege 
possessed by the townsman of the know- 
ledge that all the pleasures enjoyed by the 
wealthy are within his reach had he the 
means,—a sorry satisfaction, some may say, but 
one which acts with a potency that it is impos- 
sible to deny. Herein Munich money is made, 
—to spend in Munich? Hardly. It is the 
privilege only of a few great cities in the world 
to fascinate and attract the spending public, 
and Munich, delightful as it is, cannot be said 
to beone of these. In vain the authorities may 
imitate, in vain the tradesmen endeavour to 
feebly recall, the marvels of the capital. 
Christmas, however, gives a new life to every- 
thing. Before the doors of over-crowded shops 
stand unpacked cases deposited by drays and 
wagons, which, curious to say, seem never to 
be seen in the streets, and emulation is actively 
spurring on each tradesman in the customary 
decoration of the window-show. At home all 
sorts of pleasant surprises are being prepared 
for the little folks, who here in Germany are 
worshipped, and among the elders the gather- 
ings of the season are being arranged when old 
friends and old recollections are to be renewed, 
and mutual misunderstandings explained away. 
For an art city it is surprising how little, out- 
side music and the theatre, seems promised to 
break the period of forced stagnation which the 
short dark days of winter, relieved only by 
blinding reflected light from the snow which we 
expectevery day, bring; we have no winter exhibi- 
tion announced ; it will be, in fact, a genuine old- 
fashioned artists’ winter, such as will recall the 
old days,—sketches hauled over in friendly and 
professional gatherings, endless tales of times 
gone by, of failures, of successes, and of pro- 
mises for the next year. 

It would be difficult to say where are to be 

found the most attractive shops; whether in 

the broad Maximilianstrasse or in the older 
streets, or in the picturesque Marienplatz, 
with its two quaint fountains, under the recently 
skilfally-restored town-hall. There, by the way, 
we see how satisfactorily and completely the so- 
called Gothic style may be adopted, not only for 
the highest objects for which buildings are con- 
structed, bat for the merest commonplace neces- 
sities of retail business. As we see the well- 












Rath-hans, it is surprising to observe how well 
the pointed arch, with its well-designed iron 
frame-work, can be made to take the place, 
without offending the eye, of the ordinary shop- 
window. Even the quaint little shops opposite, 
with their counters opening on the street, un- 
touched from the days when they were first es- 
tablished under the unrestored and thickly white- 
washed pointed arches, have put on a gala air,as 
they have done perhaps five hundred times and 
More as each successive Christmas has come 
round ; for here ia Munich we are living in acity 
of nosmall antiquity,—a fact which the hasty 
visitor is somewhat apt to forget at the sight of 
the numerous modern buildings which have 
made the reputation of the Bavarian capital. 
Bat relics of the old town remain, enough to 
recall to the imaginative mind the grim old times 
when the barons fought and defend+d themselves 
and celebrated their Christmas in the genuine 
old style with which romance has made us all 
familiar. 
Munich. 
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A NEW HANDBOOK OF AROHITECTURE.* 


Tu German architect Semper said, as early 

as 1847, that “ We (the Germans] are as rich in 
works on architecture as we are poor in works 
of architecture, such, namely, as really belong 
to us and art.” The words of the departed 
master may be repeated at the present day. 
Varied as are the numerous works on the 
seyeral branches of German technical litera- 
ture, there is still a very sensible want of a 
comprehensive work, comprising in its scope the 
fertile field of overground architecture, and 
treating it from the point of view of modern art 
and science. There was still wanting for the 
practising architect a suitable book of reference 
and for the pupil of technical high-schools and 
academies of art a compendium which would 
serve him as a guide in his stadies. 
To attain this object, to provide such a guide 
and adviser for the various grades of the archi- 
tect’s profession, it required the combination 
of wide learning in the different branches of 
architecture; a single individual would have 
failed where a multitude of counsellors have been 
successful. It was only by a jadicious division 
of labour that a work embracing all the various 
aspects of architectural science,—the several 
departments being taken in hand by those most 
conversant with them,—could be produced. 
Guided by considerations such as these, the 
projectors resoived tv call in the aid of other 
competent men in the production of a “ Hand- 
book of Architecture” which should be a 
standard work for future generations of German 
architects. 


initiatory parts of this work. As designed, the 
latter will be of a most comprehensive nature, 
it being the intention to publish it in twelve 
volumes. It will be divided into four principal 
sections, including, respectively, (1) a general 
treatise on overground architecture, (2) the 
various architectural styles, (3) overground 
construction, and (4) the design and planning 
of buildings; as well as an appendix on the 
laying out and extension of cities and towns. 

The publication of the four sections will be 
proceeded with simultaneously. The com- 
mencing part of the first section, on over-ground 
architecture generally, comprises a theoretical 
and hi: torical tcatoh’ the technique of the 
more important building materials, statics of 
overground constructions, and the various archi- 
tectural forms. The introductory sketch is from 
the pen of Director Dr. A. Essenwein, of Niirn- 
berg; the remaining portions of the section are 
and will be written by Regierungsrath Pro- 
fessor Dr. W. F. Exner, of Vienna, Professor H. 
Hauenschild, of Berlin, and Adjunct G. Lau. 
bdck, of Vienna. The chapters received treat 
of stone, ceramic products, lime, cement and 
mortar, concrete, wood, and iron. The second por- 
tion to hand, the commencing part of the second 
section, “ Architectural Styles,” deals with 
the architecture of Greece, contributed by 
Baurath Professor Josef Durm, of Carlsruhe, 
Other writers contributing to this portion of the 
work will be,—for the architecture of the Middle 
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Ages, Director Dr. ssenwein, of Niirnberg, and 
Architect Franz-Bey, of Cairo; for the architec- 
ture of the Renaissance, Architect v. Geymiiller, 
of Paris, Architect Linnemann, of Frankfurt 
on the Main, Architect Redtenbacher, of Munich, 
and Professor Wagner, of Darmstadt; and for 
the architecture of our time, Professor Damiani- 
Almeyda, of Palermo, Baurath Professor Durm, 
of Carlsrahe, Architect Strong, of London, and 
Professor Wagner, of Darmstadt. The parts 
in our possession are profusely illustrated, 
and this is to be the character of the whole 
work. 

A distinguishing feature of the publication is 
this, that the definite programme of the work 
has been drawn up beforehand, and anybody 
desirous of acquiring it will know exactly, before 
investing, what he will receive for his outlay. 
The above names;of writers, besides others, all 
well-known men in their several branches, are a 
guarantee that the work will be done efficiently. 
To enable persons less favoured by fortune to 
become possessed of so valuable a work, it will 
be issued in parts; and each of the twelve 
volumes of which it will ultimately consist may 
also be had separately. 

The book, as far as we have received it, is 
exceedingly well printed, in Roman type, on 
toned paper of a pleasant shade and of fine 
texture and perfect finish ; there are two plates 
in colours and gold, containing portions of the 
temples of Karnac and Aigina, as well as of the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheion, which are excel- 
lent specimens of lithographic printing; and 
everything testifies to first-class workmanship, 
and to a painstaking care which is frequently 
met with in Germany and France, but which, 
unfortunately, is every day becoming scarcer in 
English printing-offices. 








EXHIBITIONS OF ART IN FLORENCE, 
MODERN AND ANCIENT. 


Tur attempt to arouse artistic spirit in 
Florence is going on at present unflaggingly. 
The nature of the organisation in carrying this 
out is questionable,—the success and effect on 
art are to be waited for. The first Donatello 
Exhibition received great additions of pictures 
in November from the Turin Exhibition, and the 
Meissoniers sent from Paris,—the latter six in 
number, two only of which could be reckoned 
among the better works of the master. 

The second Exhibition of the Society was 
opened in the Refectory of Santa Croce, and is 
of “ Ancient Art,” and for the paucity of the 
collection and nature of it (for the greater part) 
is a shame to Florence, so rich in the possession 
of marvellous works of ancient art. The 

- tapestry, which was to form the principal attrac- 
tion, is chiefly comparatively modern, and that 
not of the most artistic. The cases of original 
sketches, mostly decorative or architectural, 
dug up from the cellars of the Uffizi, are, 
generally speaking, of those that had merited 
the oblivion into which they had fallen. Some 
real art-treasures in bronze and terra cotta 
stand with the name of the lender only at- 
tached, without information as to artist or 
design, while an equally uninteresting and 
insufficient catalogue is printed, to leave the 
buyer of it as well informed as before its 
purchase. 

Then we have, thanks to the energy of the 
Prefect, a display of other, until now, hidden 
works of art, long concealed from view in the 
depositories under the Uffizi,—pictures of more 
or less interest, but some of merit, especially 
among the old portraits. They are well hung in 
the grand cinque-cento Sala in the Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

In November, some magazines in the lower 

art of the Uffizi were opened for a fortnight. 

hey contained a number of pictures, displayed 
for the first time to public view, some having 
the appearances of sketches by young artists, 
of interest only so far as showing the customs 
of a century past, or the state of the city at 
that time; but there were found some works of 
great interest,—one in excellent condition, by 

Lorenzo il Monaco, in even greater preservation 
than that exhibited for the first time in the 
summer; another, by some attributed to Botti- 
celliin his early days, but more readily sug- 
gestive of Filippo Lippi. Two rooms full of 
portraits were more attractive, though of less 
value. Among them were found four three- 
quarter portraits of four of the beauties of the 
court of ‘Charles II., painted by Sir Peter Lely, 

.for Cosmo de Medici III., when he paid a visit 


to the court. The paintings are coarsely done, 
and in perfect preservation. Cosmo de Medici 
paid the great artist 201. each for these por- 
traits. Except the beautifully-execated portrait 
of Cromwell, by Lely, in the gallery of the Pitti 
Palace, Italy was supposed not to possess other 
specimens of this artist. These, with some old 
portraits of the fifteenth century of the Lorraine 
family, will be added soon to the gallery of the 
Uffizi. The well-known face of the beautiful 
Lady Castlemaine was easily recognised as one 
of the four beauties. 

Florence has been full of travellers, mostly 
passers-by to the south, the two Russian princes, 
Sergius and Paul, being among the number, and 
the greatest devotees and admirers of artistic 
Florence. 








THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND IN 
ART. 
HOW TO DRAW. 


Mr. Gambier Parry presided on the 20th of 
December at the distribution of prizes gained 
by the students of the Gloucester School of Art. 
In the course of his address he said,— May I ask 
you to bear with me for hammering upon a sub- 
ject I am always hammering at? I beg and 
entreat of you, if you want to draw, not to think 
of that which you wish to make yourself ulti- 
mately perfect in, but to master the great 
massive principles of practical art. Go into the 
study and wor< at it. If you want to draw 
nature, draw a «»kin first, and when you can 
draw that and a b-sket you must draw a tree. 
The highest of all art to attain to is that which 
requires the highest cultivation of mind and 
the eye. Take two subjects,—figure design 
and landscape. Suppose any wish to devote 
themselves to landscape, suppose they do nothing 
but landscape, I can only tell you that you ran 
a very great risk of getting slovenly in your 
drawing, passing over things easily, and trusting 
to what boys at school term the happy-go-lucky 
style. You know that is very natural, and that 
is why some landscapes shown in this school are 
exceedingly inferior. Forgive me for saying 
plainly that they are very inferior to what they 
ought to be, and to what they would be if, 
instead of simply looking at landscape, you had 
worked at the great principles of art,—prin- 
ciples of construction, of composition, of light 
and shade, and colour. They are all intellectual 
things, not to be learned as amusement and 
fiddle-faddle drawing as a pastime ; it must be 
done as an intellectual study and devotion. The 
thing to make you perfect in anything, no matter 
what the subject, whether you intend to design 
for silver, machinery, or anything else,—the 
thing for you to work at is figure-drawing. In 
landscape, if you draw a tree a little more to the 
right or left than it is, or make a mountain a 
little more pointed or round than it ought to be, 
you can get over the mess you have made by 
remembering that some trees do go a little 
that way, and some mountains are more pointed 
or round. When you come to figure-drawing 
let me use one plain word, and that is the secret 
of the whole; you cannot draw a figure unless 
your hand is disciplined. Every line in a figure 
tells. You cannot have arms growing out of bodies 
in impossible positions; to draw a figure your 
hand must be perfectly disciplined. - To give to 
a figure that which alone makes it anything at 
all, you must give it expression. If drawing a 
figure depends upon a hair’s-breadth, expression 
depends upon an inconceivable fraction of a 
hair’s-breadth. There is the secret of it all. 
That is why I go on hammering, every time I see 
you, for you to go on with figure-drawing, 
because it disciplines you in thought, hand, and 
eye. I think I may say this of art all round. 
Regarding fine art in its highest sphere, what is 
its province? What is it that makes it precious 
to the education of youth, and the occupation of 
old age? It is this: it cultivates our higher 
faculties to study, to know, and to love that 
which lies deeper than the artist’s touch, and 
reaches further than all his perspective; it 
trains us to listen to the silent teaching of all 
around us, which is more precious to the ever- 
lasting soul than all the science in the world. 
Fine art acts upon the world by the production 
of things of beauty, and when beauty is rightly 
understood to be indeed a divine thing, the 
artist can have no higher aim, and look for no 
higher inspirations. Imitative art is only good 
when it produces what is beautiful. Conven- 
tional art is only good when it works upon the 
lines of beauty. Beauty is not material. Mate- 





rial may be beautiful, ¢.c., fall of beauty; but 


beauty is a thing of intelligence. There is an 
inspiration in it which gives it all its force, 
Nature not only fills the artist’s eye, but 
whispers to his poet.soul. She charms him with 
the attraction of an inexhaustible sympathy; 
she entrances him with an appeal which only 
the spirit’s ear can hear. An art student must 
be Nature’s adoring pupil. The intellectual 
use of beauty is to train heart and mind away 
from material to that which makes material] 
precious. Without it material is base. Snch 
is the cold and lifeless clay before it comes 
to the potter’s hands; but it comes from 
them a work of art,—a thing of beauty; in 
its individual sense, a thing of art, as the work 
of his cunning fingers; but a thing of beauty be- 
cause it is the embodiment of his thought and 
feeling, the lasting record of the happiness of the 
heart and mind which produced it. Is it not, 
then, easy to perceive the use of beauty in 
all human life, and especially in the crowded 
competition and struggling trouble of modern 
days? Just as the heart of the poor potter 
who produced that lovely vase may have been 
heavy and half-broken by personal sadness or 
domestic anxiety, but in the enthusiasm of hig 
work all that was relieved and forgotten. 
Both eye and heart were charmed by the 
thought of beauty which engrossed them; and 
the poor artist (for such he was), forgetful of 
self, forgetful of trouble, and all else beside his 
work, would‘at last cut his vase from the 
wheel; and, with a sparkle in his eye and 
music in his heart, he would hold it up and say, 
“ That’s done,—and God bless its beauty!” If 
this be true of the individual, so it is with the 
many. It is the freshness of Nature’s beauties 
which relieves the mind and restores brightness 
to the eye of those who seek, by change of 
scene, consolation in sickness and sorrow. 
Nature is all beanutifal. But is any part of 
God’s nature without its use? Is not the out. 
ward clothing and inward expression of beauty 
so inexhaustible that the whole universe seems 
to have been conceived with the idea that 
material itself was subordinate to beauty, and 
created for the very purpose of its embodiment 
and expression? It is the great function of 
fine art to interpret to the world the language of 
that Divine voice, which by beauty speaks in 
everything; to show the life which breathes 
from every object of the world around us; and 
thus to enlighten the dull eye, to awaken the 
dull ear, to that which is capable of brightening 
man’s life by all that the blessed God has 
spread lavishly around him for that very pur- 
pose. And it is the great end of fine art, by 
embodying this life, by interpreting these diviae 
inspirations from all that is above, below, 
within, and around us, to offer its precious 
ministry to the world for the enlightenment, the 
consolation, and the happiness of mankind. 

The school, it may be added, appears to be 
@ very prosperous one, and the labours of Mr. 
J. Kemp, the head-master, were approvingly 
spoken of by Mr. Gambier Parry, who is presi- 
dent of the school. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


Tux French Government has decided to sup- 
port an important extension of the system of 
technical education which has already given 
such excellent results. We allude to a proposal 
submitted by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce to the Chamber of Deputies for the 


creation of a new Ecole Nationale d’Arts et 
Métiers at Lille. Apart from the library and 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers at Paris, there 
are already three schools of this description in 
France,—those of CkAlons-sur-Marne, of Anger?, 
and of Aix-en-Provence. Each of these esta- 
blishments receives 300 pupils, who are edu- 
cated both in practice and theory as skilled 
artisans. Ona recent occasion we visited the 
Ecole des Arts et Métiers at Aix, and certainly 
the results attained were most favourable. We 
were shown a long list of former pupils who are 
now foremen, managers, and even partners, of 
some of the.most important manufacturing firms 
of France. The pupils remain at these schools 
for three years, and their time is evenly divided. 
between theoretical instruction and manual 
practice. The result of this work is’so good that 
the machines and other objects produced by the 
pupils are sold at avery fair price. Every year 
100 pupils leave each of these technical schools, 
and by reason of théir high and practical train- 
ing readily obtain employment; and the com. 





petition for the vacancies thus created is 60 
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+ that last year there were as many as 12,000 
applicants for admission into these schools. This 
pressing demand for technical education has led 
the Government to institute an inquiry into the 
subject, and a prompt response was the result. 
No fewer than seventeen of the most important 
towns of France demanded that a school should 
be created in their midst, offering to make ex- 
tensive sacrifices for this p All these 

titions were carefully examined, and it was 

ecided that the manufactories of the North 
were so numerous that it would be best to create 
and open @ new school of Arts et Métiers at 
Lille. 

The course of studies in the new establish- 
ment will be the same as in those that already 
exist, with the addition of all that relates to the 
manufacture of weaving-machines, which, at 
present, French cotton-spinners and weavers are 
so often obliged to import from abroad. For this 
new educational enterprise the Conseil-Général 
du Nord has voted 8,0007. The town of Lille 
has presented to the State 19,092 matres of land 
on which to build the school, together with a 
subvention of 8,0007. Altogether, and counting 
the value of the land, this is equal to 40,240). ; 
but as the total expenses are estimated at 
120,4001., the State will have tc contribute about 
80,0001. before the scheme can be carried out. 

While this matter has been brought forward, 
the Minister of Commerce and Agriculture has 
also suggested the opening of a school for the 
teaching of foundry works of the larger descrip- 
tion, which is not attempted in the Ecole des 
Arts et Métiers. At Nevers there is a cannon- 
foundry, which has recently been given up by 
the Ministry of Marine, and that could easily 
and at small cost be converted into the special 
school for the technical study of metallic con- 
structions. The French point with pride to the 
huge works in iron which form so prominent a 
portion of many structures and buildings both 
in their own country and abroad. The viaduct 
of Fribourg, the central market of Pesth, and 
the three great bridges over the Danube, rest 
on iron girders, &c., imported from France. Yet 
there is great scarcity of competent foremen 
and artisans to conduct and execute this style of 
manufacture, and hence the demand for a tech- 
nical school devoted specially to this branch of 
industry. 

We cannot but applaud the wise forethought 
displayed by the French Government, and these 
technical schools will produce a great social 
a8 well as a material improvement. The work- 
man who has received, apart from a good primary 
education, three years’ special training in a 
State school, will display a professional pride in 
his craft, and will consider his work as an art, 
and not as mere bread-earning labour. In future, 
the technical school will be the artisan’s uni- 
versity, whence he will issue with a diploma 
that will not only enable him to obtain remu- 
nerative employment, but will give him a social 
status, and enable him to win the respect of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

Admirable as these institutions are, we found 
at the Ecole des Arts et Métiers of Aix a 
strange display of ignorance concerning a tech- 
nical matter which is of primary importance. 
The school had been much disturbed by an out- 
break of typhoid fever. There had been twelve 
cases, and yet no one, in spite of technical train- 
ing, had thought of inquiring into the condition 
of the drains. These we visited in company of 
the director, and found that, at the end of each 
dormitory, there was a closet altogether devoid of 
water-supply, and without any sort of trap. Nor 
was there any attemptat ventilation. At night 
the window was carefully closed to exclude the 
cold, and the open drain-pipe poured its supply 
of sewer-gas, unchecked, into the dormitory. It 
18 very creditable to build bridges across the 
Danube, but it might be as well if, in the crea- 
tion of new technical schools, better care were 
taken to save the pupils from typhoid fever by 
the less ambitious but equally useful display of 
— knowledge in the matter of trapping 

8. 








A Brave Road-Ingpector.— The Chapter 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem has 
awarded its bronze medal for saving life on land 
to Mr. James M‘Gowan, inspector of roads for 
the borough of Birkenhead, for going down at 
great personal risk into an underground passege, 
and rescuing three men who had been rendered 
insensible by noxious gases, one of them dying 


RAILWAYS AND WINDOW LIGHTS. 


Ir is little likely that the problem raised in 
the recent case of Norton v. The London and 
North-Western Railway Company will be allowed 
to drop for ever. It is one of such permanent 
interest and importance that some proprietor of 
land or houses is almost certain to bring it 
again on the tapis, and the Court of Appeal 
may not then be able to shelve it so comfort- 
ably as they did when the matter was discussed 
before them in the case which we have men- 
tioned above. The question raised before Vice- 
Chancellor Malins was whether a railway com- 
pany could prevent an adjoining landowner 
from obtaining a prescriptive title to the use and 
enjoyment of the light over the railway line. 
In Norton v. The London and North-Western 
Railway Company, the question was practically 
raised by the company putting up a hoarding so 
as to obstruct the plaintiff’s lights. In the 
Court below, Vice-Chancellor Malins decided 
this point in favour of the plaintiff, and on 
appeal this decision was affirmed. But though 
affirmed, the question of the right to light 
was expressly not touched, because the 
Court upheld Vice-Chancellor Malins’s judg- 
ment on the ground that the company 
had not any legal right to the piece of land on 
which they had placed the hoarding in question. 
“The abstract propositions of law” raised by 
the question whether the railway company, 
having regard to their character and position as 
@ public body incorporated for the sole purpose 
of making and using a railway, had the same 
right of erecting a hoarding to obstruct. the 
access of light to the modern windows of the 
adjoining owner, it was not considered desirable 
to settle. Sufficient for the purpose of deciding 
the case in question was the point that the com- 
pany were trespassers where they had placed the 
hoarding. Not being judges of appeal, we, how- 
ever, may be permitted to touch briefly on this 
interesting and important point, and, without 
binding ourselves to the complete solution of the 
question, we may offer some suggestions on the 
matter. Now, if we take as the principle to 
guide us in considering it that which was formu- 
lated in the important railway case of the 
United Land Company v. The Great Bastern 
Railway Company (Law Reports, 10, Chancery 
Appeals, 587), that the object of taking the land 
on which the line is constructed is simply to 
give to the railway company an uninterrapted 
right of way for themselves across the land, 
we may be able to find our path cleared by its 
light. The railway company takes the land for 
the purposes of the railway ; the company can- 
not build a house in the middle of their line, 
and, so long as they have the free use of the 
tract of land along which their line passes for 
the purpose of locomotive traffic, they have 
all that the Legislature intended that they 
should have. Why, if we look at the matter 
from a common-sense point of view, guided by 
this principle, should a company have any need 
to prevent the neighbouring houses from over- 
looking a line with the windows? The object 
with which one landowner blocks up his neigh. 
bour’s lights is not to gratify the vanity of 
ownership, but to prevent a right from accruing 
to the dominant tenement, so that whenever 
he may wish himself ‘to build or alter a house 
already built, he may not find his property de- 
preciated and himself inconvenienced by an esta- 
blished and adverse right. Therefore it becomes 
obvious that there can be no right existing in a 
company to place a hoarding on a railway line 
so as to obscure the windows of an adjoining 
house. Lord Justice James puts as one of 
the abstract problems which he desires not 
to solve, this, namely, would a user of 
lights for twenty years give the owner 
of an adjoining house an absolute right to 
forbid new works? Now this question, again, 
seems capable of solution by means of the 
principle to which we have already alluded. 
Assuming the line runs over property which 
once was in the possession of the adjoining 
owner, who has received compensation in 
respect of it, and that there is space, say, to 
erect an engine-shed, which shed will obstruct 
lights which have existed for twenty years, 
then, the shed being necessary for the purposes 
of the traffic, there would, so we would suggest, 
exist no indefeasible right to such light. If the 
building had ancient lights at the time the line 
was constructed, obviously one of the elements 
to assess the compensation paid would be the pos- 





directly he was brought by M‘Gowan to the 
surface, 





sible interruption of such lights. If they had not 
become ancient lights when the line was made, 


then the adjoining owner puts his house in a posi- 
tion where the exigencies of traffic may possibly 
lessen the amount of light. In each case the 
company when they erect the shed merely 
are acting in conformity with the powers 
which they lawfully possess. When, as in 
Norton v. The London and North Western 
Railway, the company erect a hoarding be- 
cause they may ultimately require a station 
on the spot in question, which, however, was, 
according to Vice-Chancellor Malins, a mere 
after-thought of the lawyers, they do, in fact, 
leap before they come to the stile. According 
to our view of the case, if a station had been 
necessary, and the company had begun to erect 
it, and so darkened the adjoining owner’s lights, 
they would have been doing what they were 
quite justified in doing. But to put up a hoard- 
ing because they might some day desire to put 
up a building, was « proceeding, as it seems to 
us, beyond their power. The question is one, 
as Lord Justice James correctly said, “of great 
national importance, affecting, on the one hand, 
all the railway companies in the kingdom, and 
on the other all the landowners’ frontages on 
their lines” ; therefore we should be sorry to say 
that a comparatively off-hand opinion on a 
matter of thiskind was conclusive. No doubt, 
if we assume a house not belonging to any one 
who has obtained compensation, and which at 
the time when the line was constructed possesses 
ancient lights, the question is more difficult of 
solution. Here, again, however, it would appear, 
—supposing, too, that a shed or some other 
obstruction to the lights is erected many years 
after the line was originally made, and when a 
shed on the spot in question was not contem- 
plated,—that the owner of the house was entitled 
to some compensation, assuming always that 
the building has not been erected since the rail- 
way began its operations; because, otherwise, 
there would be a right put an end to without 
compensation, under circumstances not con- 
templated when the line was made. In the 
case which we have used as a test for these re- 
marks, the plaintiff built, in 1861, an inn having 
seven windows, which looked over the railway. 
Surely here the man built at his peril if it 
became necessary for the company to erect 
necessary works; but, on the other hand, until 
the time came to baild such necessary works, to 
pat up a hoarding on the chance that a station 
might some day be required in that particular 
place was, on the principle we have taken as our 
guide, an illegal act. Difficult, no doubt, as 
these problems are, we should suppose that, in 
most cases, some reasonable solution of them 
will be found, based on the principle on which 
we have relied; but, whenever they may come 
up again for judicial decision, the result will be 
of the first importance to railway companies 
and building owners. 








THE NEW EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tus building is now approaching com- 
pletion. A local journal (the Post) observes 
that the present quarters of the institution 
have always been totally unsuited for their 
purpose,—always crowded, and so constantly 
in use in every part that it was impossible 
to keep a ward empty even for a week for 
cleanliness and ventilation. The beds are too 
close together, aud too few to accommodate the 
patients asking for admission. Most of the 
operations are of a very delicate natore, and the 
after-treatment requires to be most careful. It 
will scarcely be credited that operations are 
performed, and a large number of patients 
(exceeding an average of 25 per diem) are seen 
in the resident surgeon's sitting-room, and that 
forty-two patients have no accommodation 
beyond two low sitting-rooms for their meals, 
for seeing their friends, or for living in. Two of 
the wards in which patients have to be placed 
after most serious operations (for a week in 
bed) have no chimney nor other means of ven- 
tilation except by opening the windows, which 
throw a draught on the adjacent beds, and they 
can only be warmed at the expense of the 
oxygen of the room by means of a gas: bee- 
hive stove. 

In the new building the wards are large, and 
special means have been adopted for ventilation. 
The hot-water warming apparatus, it is cal- 
culated, will keep the wards at a healthy tem- 
perature without vitiating the atmosphere. 
Whereas the sanitary arrangements of the 





domestic offices in the old building are described 
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as truly deplorable, and as being responsible for 
cases of serious illness to the executive staff and 
to the patients, the sanitary offices in the new 
building are practically cut off from the air of 
the main building, and are presumed and believed 
to be absolutely safe. The architectural 
features are described as being of “ Rustic 
Gothic.” The building is being completed by 
contract by Messrs. Holme & Nicol at a sum 
which is stated to work out at the rate of 5}d- 
per cubic foot. 








THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES IN 1880. 


INCREASINGLY the iron and steel indastries 
are becoming the controlling industries of Great 
Britain, and the experience of the year 1880 
proves this to the fullest extent; for the 
activity in these trades known at the beginning 
of the year has very materially benefited the 
great carrying industries, has added to the 
stimulus which has been more slowly felt by 
other trades, and has largely added to the cir- 
culation of money, and to the general revival 
that has been experienced. It is true that 
the high prices for iron and steel that were 
reached at the end of the first quarter of the 
year have been departed from, and that the 
rates that have been reverted to are very low; 
but the large trade that was then done has 
been even increased, and the close of the year 
finds the prospects of the great trades very 
much brighter than could have been hoped. It 
is lung since there has been such an addition to 
the production of iron and steel in all the chief 
branches as there was in the year 1880, and 
the stock returns show that the bulk of this has 
passed into consumption. There are variations, 
it is true, in the degrees in which the different 
branches of the iron trade have benefited, and 
also in the benefit that has been reaped by the 
several producing districts, but generally it may 


be said that the whole of the iron and steel! 


trades are steadier now, and are fuller wrought 
than they were a year ago. 

It will be some months before the official re- 
turns of the output of iron are made; but it is 
clear that there has been a marked advance on 
that of the previous year. The total produc- 
tion of iron has been much above that of 1879; 
the average production of the furnaces is also 
more; and though prices closed low, yet the 
cost of production has been sensibly leas than 
that of the average of recent years. The chief 
district for the production of ironstone and of 
pig iron ie thatof Cleveland and Durham, and 
it is evident that in that great centre the 
production of 1880 was much in excess of that 
of its predecessor. [n 1879, the production of 
ironstone in the Cleveland district was about 
4,750,000 tons; in 1880 it is believed that it will 
have advanced to about 6,500,000 tons, which is 
a larger advance than that of any recent year. 
And to this is to be added the quantity of the 
rich and pure Spanish and Elban ores that are 
imported for use in the local steel works. From 
these ores, there has been smelted, it is com- 
puted, about 2,500,000 tons,—an advance from 
1,781,448 tons in the previous year. Ont of the 
large quantity of iron thus produced, there have 
been nearly one million tons sent to other dis- 
tricts, — to Scotland, Germany, Wales, the 
United States, and other consuming centres, 
and this amount of iron sent over seas to these 
districts is larger than that in any year in the 
past history of the trade. One of the chief 
branches of the manufactured iron trade, that 
of the manufacture of iron raile,—which 
existed to such an extent in Cleveland and 
Durham that one-half of the whole of the 
manufactured iron produced a few years ago 
used to be made in that form,—has col- 
lapsed ; and thongh the trade in shipbuilding 
iron has grown great, yet the production of 
manofactured iron, estimated at about 500,000 
tons for the year, is slightly lesa than the maxi- 
mum attained a few years ago. Partially com- 
pensating for the loss of the iron-rail trade, the 
steel trade has grown in the North, and to such 
an extent that it is believed that there were pro- 
daced about 100,000 tons of steel in the Cleve. 
land and Durham district in the year, chiefly in 
the form of rails. It is true that this immense 
output of iron and steel is at comparatively 
lowrates, but, with the one exception of pig iron, 
it is believed that there is io the rates a very 
fair profit,—the cost of production being excep- 
tiovally low. It is certain that from that vast 
output there has been an immense addition to 
the profit of the North, to the activity in related 
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industries, and to the general extent of the 
trades of the whole of that district. And sub- 
stantially the experience of the North-east of 
England has been that of the whole of the great 
mineral districts. The railways which servé 
the two chief places of those employed in the 
production of iron and steel had their traffic 
increased in 1880 over that of the previous year 
by the large addition of 800,000/.; and this fact 
is in itself an indication of the extent and 
value of the influence of the great revival in 
the metallurgical industry. 

The great change that has been impending in 
the iron and steel trades may be said to have 
been inaugurated during the year. There has 
been, on the one hand, a slight increase in the 
tendency to use steel for vessels instead of iron, 
and there has also been the commencement of 
the working of that basic process which sets 
free for use in the steel manufacture the large 
and widely-diffused iron ores that had previously 
been rejected on the ground of their being im- 
pure. lt is evident that in the future there will 
be from these two causes a greater rapidity iu 
the change. At all the shipbuilding centres at 
the present time there is the utmost briskness, 
and the vessels in course of construction are 
almost exclusively of iron or steel, wood being 
scarcely used at some of its old strongholds 
even, such as that of the river Wear. And it 
may be added that the use of steel is occasional 
rather than regular, some of the shipbuilding 
ports contributing only one vessel to the number 
of the steel-shelled ships. Practically the great 
bulk of the vessels that have been built are of 
iron. But the occasional iatroduction of steel 
at a time when the difference between the 
prices of the two kinds of metal is so great, is a 
proof that the more enduring metal will be pre- 
ferred in a much greater degree as that margin 
is reduced. Hitherto one of the causes of the 
largeness of the difference in price has been 
the limited area in which suitable ores for the 
steel manufacture could be found. But one of 
the fruits of the success of the basic lining 
process of which metallurgists have made so 
much of recent years is that the ores that were 
rejected as unfit for steel manufacture may 
now be used, and it is evident that not only will 
there be & possibility of a production of steel in 
districts where it was not previously made, but 
the tendency must be to cheapen the cost of 
production. There is no probability of the 
cheapeving of the cost of production of manu- 
factured iron, except so far as the materials 
used may vary, and these are at the present 
time at a very low rate. Hence it may be 
assumed that the margin of difference between 
steel plates and iron plates will be reduced,- and 
thus the tendency will be necessarily to the 
abridgment of the use of iron for shipbuilding, 
and towards the substitution of steel. We have 
seen how, from the same causes, the use of 
steel on railways has for many purposes sup- 
planted iron, and though it may be much slower 
in the case of vessels, yet the tendency is in 
that direction. The events of the year 1880 in 
the iron and steel trades have given an impulse 
to it the result of which will be afterwards 
seen. 

Another, and not the least, of the events in 
the iron aud steel trade has been the remark- 
able history of the revival and partial collapse 
of the iron and steel demand from the United 
States. At the beginning of the year there 
was an intense demand for ornude iron and 
for old iron,—for what was practically the 
raw material. That has passed away, 
leaving, however, ® normal demand for those 
qualities of iron that have been long sent 
to the United States. Not only are large 
quantities of railway steel being sent, but there 
is also an increased and increasing quantity 
of the fine and costly steel articles made in 
Sheffield being shipped for the United States, 
so that the trade in iron and steel goods con- 
tinues changed, but little diminished in value. 
And it is a truism to say that the manufactured 
steel is by far the most valuable of the two 
trades. It is worth note, too, that so far as the 
crude iron trade is concerned, the demand that 
has temporarily collapsed for the United States 
is replaced in very considerable degree by the 
growth of the Continental trade, and by that at 
home especially. A very great increase in the 
home consumption of iron and steel is appa- 
rent, and that increase is likely to continue, so 
that, though the prices are low, that lowness 
stimulates the trade, and gives a remarkable 
fulness to the extent of the production of iron 





and steel. Under these circumstances, with a 
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fall demand, with low but generally profitable 
prices, and with &@ growing home consumption, 
it may be said that the prospects of the iroy 
and steel trades are bright for 1881. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Raikes Memorial Church, Gloucester.—The 
committee for promoting the eréction of 4 
church in the South Hamlet, Gloucester, ag a 
memorial of Robert Raikes, the founder of the 
modern Sunday-school system, have adopted 
the designs submitted by Mr. Capel N. Tripp, 
architect, Gloucester. Forty sets of designs 
were submitted. The chief characteristics of 
the selected design consist of nave and aisles, 
transepts and choir, which latter occupies one 
bay of the nave arcade, and is enclosed by a 
low stone screet, the sacrariam having merely 
the requisite space within the kneeling step; 
the organ-chamber is placed on the south side 
of the choir. Distinct vestries, with entrance. 
lobby, for clérgy and choristers, are provided ; 
and means of ingress and egress for the general 
congregation are supplied by three porches, that 
on the west being specially intended for exit, 
It is proposed to fit the church with open 
benches accommodating 800 persons, those 
intended for children being placed on the north 
of the choir. The font is placed immediately 
under the west window. The style chosen is 
that of the Plate Tracery period. Provision is 
made for a tower being built at some future 
time at the south-east end of the nave. A bell. 
cot, towards the east end of the nave roof, 
forms part of the design. The nave fittings 
are proposed to be executed in red deal, and 
those of the choir in selected pitch-pine; and 
the former material will be used for all exposed 
timbers in the roof, which will be covered with 
Broseley tiles. The form of memorial sug. 
gested by the architect is the introduction of 
stained glass, having special reference to the 
life of Raikes, and a reredos with a bas- 
relief of an appropriate nature. The conditions 
fixed 4,5001. as the sum to be expended in the 
erection of the church, exclusive of tower and 
spire. The committee state that, in order fo 
help them to arrive at a decision; they “ obtained 
the assistance and advice of persons well versed 
both in church-building and architecture.” 

Hanley Congregational Church.—The members 
of this church, having decided upon the erection 
of new buildings in High-street, invited designs 
from the following architects, viz., Mr. John 
Salman, London; Messts. William Sugden & Son, 
Leek; and Mr. ©. O. Ellison, Liverpool. The 
committee have ufianimously decided upon the 
plans of Messrs. Sugden & Son, and the works 
will be pushed on forthwith. The buildings will 
be in the rectilinear Gothic style, of thin red 
local bricks, with red Mansfield stone dressings. 
The following accommodation will be provided : 
cbapel with galleries and transepts, to seat about 
1,000 people; lecture-hall, to seat 200; tower 
and porches, narthex, organ-chambers, minister's 
and deacons’ vestries, large schoolroom, with about 
twenty class-rooms, teachers’ social meeting: 
room, kitchen, scullery, and other conveniences. 

Liverpool School of Art.—Mr. Henry Walker 
writes denying the correctness of part of Mr. 
Sharp’s letter, but we cannot find space for the 
communication. 








Subsidence of Ground at Blackheath— 
Some curious falls of earth ia various parts of 
Blackheath during the past few months have 
(says @ daily contemporary) caused scientific 
men interested in the neighbourhood to take 
steps to investigate, if possible, the causes of 
these local landslips. ‘Sir G. B. Airey, the 
Astronomer-Royal, recently received a reply 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, to the 
effect that the Board did not feel justified in 
spending public money im any explorations that 
might be entered upon; but at a conference of 
the Lewisham and Blackheath scientific Asso- 
ciation and the West Kent Natural History 
Society, a discussion took place upon the subject 
of these disturbances. It was estimated that to 
properly investigate the matter, excavations to 
the depth of 100 ft. would be necessary, aud as 
this would entail a probable large expenditure, 
it was consi that a more practical plan 
would be to take up a core of the strata by 
boring. It was ultimately resolved, upon the 
motion of the Rev. Brooke Lambert, vicar of 
Greenwich, to appoint a committee to institute 
preliminary inquiries, and to report upon 





probable cost, &c., of the proposed work. 
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BXCAVATIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF STRATFORD-.ON-AVON. 
SHAKSPEARE’S TOMB. 


Tae well-known lines inscribed on thé recum- 
pent stone which covers the grave of Shakspeare 
in the chancel of the church of the Holy Trinity 
at Stratford-on-Avon, have always been most 
religiously regarded, and have been effectually 
deterrent of any attempt to encroach or break 
in upon the sanctity of the spot in which all that 
was mortal of William Shakspeare lies entombed. 
A few days ago, however, according to the 
Birmingham Gazette, the news ran fast through 
the quiet little town that something very un- 
usval was going on in the churchyard. A good 
many of the townspeople repaired thither, and 
no little sarprise on the part of all, and a good 
deal of indignation on the part of some, was the 
result. It was discovered that a large excava- 
tion had been made in the churchyard, and a 
hole, about 4ft. wide and 14 ft. long, had been 
digged outside the north wall of the chancel, 
and close abutting upon Shakspeare’s grave. 
Indeed, only a brick wall intervened between 
the excavation outside and the grave inside the 
church. It was found that many skulle and 
bones had been exhnmed, and had been buried 
in other parts of the churchyard adjacant. The 
greatest secrecy appeared to have been obrerved, 
for the excavations had been commenced three 
days previously, so that for three days the 
work of removing and burying the bones had 
been going on, without any of thé inhabi- 
tants having become awaré of the fact. The 
reason of its not being known earlier, doubt- 
less, was the circumstance that the church- 
yard is not much freqnented during the winter 
months. The dissatisfaction expressed by many 
of the townspeople arose from two causes, one 
being that the digging should have been done 
without the consent of the Town Council and 
the inhabitants, and the other, owing to its close 
proximity to the grave of Shakspeare, which, 
they thought, might possibly have been dis- 
turbed. The explanation of the proceeding 
is that for some time past the vicar has had in 
view a complete restoration of the church, but 
the project is not looked upon with favour by 
the inhabitants generally. The two transepts 
are at present used,—the south one as a vestry, 
and the north one as a lumber and sexton’s 
room. These the vicar proposes to open for 
service, and to take down the galleries. A new 
vestry will, therefore, in that case be required. 
This, it was intended, should be built outside 
the north wall of the chancel, on a spot where 
formerly stood a large building, long known as 
the “charnel-honse.” Mr. Butterfield, the 
architect, had come from London to report 
upon the state of the fabric of the church 
generally, and thé excavations were made to 
enable him to find the lines of wall of thé old 
charnel-house. Within a few inches of the sur- 
face of the soil the labourers came upon a 
roughly-constructed arch, which appeared to 
extend in all directions, and when the opening 
of the size mentioned was made in it, a vast 
quantity of human bones weré brought to light. 
It was afterwards found that they occupied a 
depth of about 8 ft., and completely filled the 
lower part of the vault, which was 80 ft. long 
and 15 ft. wide.’ Theré must have beén many 
tons of them. They were chiefly skulls and 
large bones, and it was obvions they had not 
been thrown together at random, but were all 
packed in a close and regular manner. It is 
supposed that the charnel-house must have been 
used for the purpose for many centuries, for it 
was never used for interment since the Reforma- 
tion, and was finally closed in the year 1680. 
In all likelihood Shakspeare must have heen 
well acquainted with this place, which was open 
in his day, and probably it may have suggested 
to him “ the terror of the place” spoken of by 
the distracted Juliet, and which in his own mind 
was the cause of the appeal, thé benediction, 
and the curse inscribed upon his own tomb. 
To those who saw the place the words of Juliet 
are said to have seemed especially appropriate : 

“ As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buried ancestors lie pack’d.” 
Wheler, the historian of Stratford, in describing 
the charnel-house, says it was “a plain building, 
30 ft. long, 15 ft. wide, and nearly as high as 
the chancel, and was supposed to be the oldest. 
part of the church, boilt in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. The pillars of the vault, a little 
above the surface of the earth, were each 
divided into three ribs intersecting each other 





and closed up with unhewn stone. Above wasa 
room, supposed to be the bed-chamber of the 
four choristers, the ascent to which was by a 
flight of stone stéps. In consequence of the 
dilapidated staté of the building, at the request 
of the churchwardens a faculty was granted by 
the Bishop of Worcester to raze it to the ground ; 
accordingly the bones were carefully covered 
over, and the charnel-house, or rather all that of 
it which was above ground, was taken down in 
the year 1800.” 

At a meeting of the Town Council, held a few 
days subsequently, Councillor Colbourne alluded 
to the excavations that had been made, and said 
it was @ very serious matter that the crypt, or 
old charnel-house, which had been closed for 
centuries, standing as it did upon the freehold 
of the Corporation, should have been opened, 
and its contents disturbed, without the know- 
ledge or sanction of the Oorporation. The re- 
moval went on so rapidly in the direction of the 
chancel that it was feared by those who saw it 
that the labourers would soon be in Shakspeare’s 
tomb, which was separated from the spot they 
were excavating by only a brick wall. He 
thought the Oorporation should see that proper 
respect: wad paid to theniselves, as lay impro- 
priatora of that part of the church. 

Councillor Stilgoe said that he was one of the 
churchwardens for thé parish of Old Stratford, 
and he beliéved Hé wad correct in saying that 
néither of the chutchwardéné was aware of what 
was going on till the excavations had been 
made! After alluding to some large portion of 
plaster which had been scraped off the tower- 
arch on the weetern side to examine whether or 
not the foundations of the tower had settled or 
given way, Mr. Stilgos said he thought it would 
have been much more courteous of the vicar 
if he had called the churchwardens together and 
consulted them in the matter. 

The Mayor remarked that the Corporation, as 
the lay rectors of the church and the owners of 
the freehold of the churchvard, should have been 
consulted before anything had been done, and 
on behalf of the Corporation he wished to ex- 
press this opinion ; and Councillor Stilgoe added 
that a faculty ought to have been obtained from 
the bishop before the remains were disturbed. 








LIVERPOOL NEWS. 


New Cemetery for West Derby.—The West 
Derby Burial Board having some time back pur- 
chased the estate of Lower House Farm, Lower 
House-lane, 200 acres in extent, have now 
resolved to lay out upwards of 60 acres of it for 
cemetery purposes, in compliance with the 
injunctions of the Local Government Board. 
The site is not very far away from the township, 
and is bounded on the east hy Lord Sefton’s 
demesnes, on the west by Mr. Hey wood’s estate, 
and on the north and sonth by Fazakerly 
and West Derby village respectively. The works 
intended by the board are varied and extensive. 
Mr. Isaac Anwell, of Livérpool, contractor for 
the Everton Cemetery, Fagakerly, is engaged to 
carry ont thé works. 

Street Tramways.—The Liverpoool City Coun- 
cil, at a special meeting held on the 20th 
of December, decided to apply to the Board of 
Trade for a provisional order to enable them to 
carry out a scheme of tramways extending over 
thirty miles in leagth, and estimated to cost 
200 0002. 

Alleged Brick-burning Nuisance.—A case of 
some interest to brick.barners and owners of 
property has been tried in the Ohancery Court. 
St. George’s Hall, before Vice-Chancellor Little. 
The plaintiff, Mr. John White, estate agent and 
owner of property in Huntly-road, Kensington, 
sought to obtain an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from burning bricks in a field called 
Molyneaux-field, immediately adjoining Sheil- 
road, 80 &@ to Occasion @ nuisance injurious 
to the plaintiff. The defendants, Thomas Jones, 
Ellis Jones, and Robert and James Naylor, 
represented three separate concerns of brick- 
makers and brick-bnrners, and carried on opera- 
tions in Molyneaux-field, which was in proximity 
to Hunt'y-road, where the plaintiffs property 
was situated. In giving judgment, the Vice- 
Chancellor, at the outset, said that the plaintiff 
in this, as in all other cases, must establish by 
authoritative evidence the case on which he had 
made up his statement of claim ; he must show 
that the smoke and vapours and gases emitted 
from the defendante’ kilns did cause to the 
eecupiers of his houses such a degree of resi- 
déntial discomfort ‘and inconvenience as to 


amount to a nuisance to his property; and that 
the nuisance had occasioned that pecuniary loss 
in respect of which he was séeking his remedy in 
that suit. The plaintiff must prove that in 
his honses and to his houses a nuisance wad 
created; but he rested the proof of his 
grievance not upon the effect on his own pro- 
perty, but upon the property which was opposite 
to him, and he had omitted to call as his wit- 
nesses the tenants of his own property, who 
were the very persons whom it was obvious he 
ought most unquestionably and in preference to 
all others to have called, if they could have 
proved his case. On the evidence before him, 
he had no hesitation whatever in saying that the 
plaintiff had not proved his case, and it followed 
that the plaintiffs’ action must be dismissed with 
costs. 
Altar Plate for Cathedral.—On the formation 
of the new diocese of Liverpool, a number of 
valuable gifts were offered to the bishopric com- 
mittee for their acceptance on behalf of the new 
See. Among these was a service of altar-plate, 
consisting of two flagons, four chalices, four 
patens, and four plates, the munificent gift of a 
lady, Mrs. Lawrence; and to these was added, 
by Messrs. Elkington & Oo., the offer of an alms- 
dish. The designs for the entire service have 
been tiow completed by Mesérs. Elkington. The 
sérvice will be constructed in solid silver, richly 
gilt, and studded with jewels and enamel. 
Electric Lighting of the Docks.—At the meet. 
ing of the Mersey Docke and Harbour Board, on 
the 28rd Dac., it was resolved to adopt, experi- 
mentally, the electric light at a portion of the 
new dock system at the north end of the city, at 
an estimated cost of 2,0007. 








OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Mackenzie E. CO. Walcott, B.D.—We 
record with regret the death of the Rev. 
Mackenzie Edward COharles Walcott, B.D., 
F.8.A., Prebendary and Precentor of Chichester 
Cathedral, which took place at his residence in 
Belgrave-road, on December 22nd, at the age of 
fifty-eight. The deceased gentleman, who was 
the only son of the late Admiral John Edward 
Walcott, of Winkton, Hampshire, will be well 
known to many of our readers as a student of 
monastio architecture. Mr. Walcott was born 
in 1822, and was educated at Winchester and at 
Exeter College, Oxford. He was the author of 
a large number of antiquarian and ecclesiological 
works, among which are, “The History of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster,” “ Memo- 
riala of Westminster,” ‘Handbook for St. 
James’s, Westminster,” “ William of Wykeham 
and his Colleges,” “Cathedrals of the United 
Kingdom,” “Ruins of the United Kingdom,” 
“ Charch Work and Life in Enclish Mineters” 
(reviewed in our volnme for 1879, pp. 846-8, at 
some length), &c. He was also the anthor of 
several papers in thé Transactions of the Royal 
Tustitute of British Architects, British Archsso- 
logical Association, and Royal Archsenlogical In- 
stitute, many of which have appeared in our own 
colnmns. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, and a member of several 
foreign learned encieties. 

Mr. Henry O' Neill.—Dab’in papers announce 
the death of Mr. Henry Q’Neill, anthor and 
artist. He was author of a magnificently-illus- 
trated work on “ Antient Irish Crosses,” pub- 
lished several years ago. His next principal 
work was “Irish Art and Civilisation,” and quite 
recently he commenced a werk on the “ Round 
Towers of Ireland,” but up to the time of his 
death only one part had been published, that 
relating to the towers in County Dublin. 
It ia stated that for some time past he had been 
in bad health and in very straitened circum. 
stances, and that he bas left a widow and 
children quite usprovided for. 

Mr. John Cousen.—The death is announced of 
the landscape-engraver, John Consen, whose 
works after Turner, Stanfield, and others, are 
held in high esteem. Mr. Consen retired from 
the practice of his art about sixteen years ago. 
He was a native of Bradford, in Yorkshire, and 
died at his residence at South Norwood on 
Sunday last, in his 77th year. 








Brentford Union.—The Brentford Board of 
Guardians, at their last meeting, decided to 
erect schools and dormitories for 300 children 
mpon the meadow opposite their union-house. 
Mr. Bdward Monson, jun., of Acton, is to be the 





architect. 
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PULPIT IN THE CHURCH 
OF HEIDINGSFELDT, BAVARIA. 


WE have previously mentioned the church of 
Heidingsfeldt, in Bavaria, and have given an 
illustration of its interesting tabernacle. The 
pulpit (of which we give a view this week) is 
a very remarkable article of church furniture. 
It is constructed entirely of stone, and dates 
from the commencement of the sixteenth or the 
end of the fifteenth century. The plan is some- 
what complicated: the centre pier is octa- 
gonal, with a deep hollow on each of its eight 
sides; in front of each of these niches or hollows 
stands a small circular shaft, which is carved 
in such a way as to represent the trunk of a 
tree, with the branches lopped off. These 
shafts support a series of very elaborate canopies 
adorned with interpenetrating and “ stump”’ tra- 
cery. The canopies project in such manner as, 
together with the octagon, to form a star in 
plan. Opposite to each of the internal angles 
of this star, but standing free from them, are 
eight small buttressed piers supporting the 
angles of the pulpit. The staircase is arranged 
in rather a curious manner; it abuts against a 
triangular projection from one side of the pulpit, 
which triangular projection is supported upon a 
round column carved to imitate a tree. At the 
foot of the staircase is a peculiar kind of arch 
formed of open tracery work, a feature to be 
observed in other German pulpits,—as, for in- 
stance, that at the cathedral of Freiburg, in 
Breisgau. This archway has an iron gate ail- 
tached to it in both instances. It is not very 
clear what is the object of this singular struc- 
ture. It can scarcely have been designed alone 
for the purpose of excluding intruders from the 
pulpit, as a far less elaborate contrivance would 
have done equally well. We are inclined to 
think that some kind of symbolism was in- 
tended; perhaps the idea that those who were 
to preach the word of God onght to leave the 
world behind them and shut it out from their 
théughts. Itis, however, somewhat remarkable 
that this same feature is to be found in most 
Mahometan pulpits. 

The panels round the parapet of the pulpit 
are adorned with niches filled with statues. 
Attached to the pier at the back of the pulpit 
is a revolving hour-glase, which is probably coeval 


with the pulpit, the only example of the kind 
which we have met with in Germany. It is to 
be regretted that this beautiful pulpit was 
painted over during the last century in a bar- 
barous imitation of white marble, soit is impos- 
sible to say whether it was formerly adorned 


with coloured decoration. A somewhat similar 
pulpit exists in the Franciscan church at Det- 
talbach, a few miles from Heidingsfeldt. 








MAYER HALL AND ART GALLERY, 
BEBINGTON, CHESHIRE. 


WE give illustrations in our present number 
of the new Lecture-hall and Picture-gallery 
recently completed for Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
F.8.A4. The buildings are contiguous to the 
Free Public Library founded by that gentleman 
some years since, and are picturesquely situated 
in the village of Lower Bebington, on the 
Cheshire side of the noble river Mersey, and 
opposite to the new city of Liverpool. 

As will be seen by the plans, the lower or 
ground-floor comprises a lecture and concert 
hall, 61 ft. by 28 ft., approached by the prin. 
cipal entrance situate in the village street, or by 
® porch communicating with the “ Library 
Walks,” a beautiful little park of several acres 
ia extent, with an avenue dedicated to Charles 
Dickens, which Mr. Mayer has also generously 
placed to the use of the public. 

The rooms for the curator or keeper are to 
the front, there being a basement-floor for the 
offices. 

On the upper floor, reached by a massive 
pitch-pine staircase, will be found the “‘gallery,” 
61 ft. by 28 ft., lighted on the north side of the 
roof, the doors being fireproof. This room is 
intended to contain art-treasures, pictures, 
aa &c. A lift is provided for use oneach 

oor. 

The perspective view shows more particularly 
the keeper’s residence, the elevations of which 
are carried out in “‘ black-and-white’ work, i.c., 
bold timber framing with rough-cast panels and 
walls, and the effect is intended to be similar to 
the examples of this kind of architecture 
abounding in Cheshire, some of which are very 
striking. 











All the windows have been filled in with 
leaded “‘ quarrels.” 

The works have been carried out in a very 
substantial manner by Mr. W. H. Forde, of 
Birkenhead, from the designs of Mr. Heffer, of 
Kilburn, the architect previously entrusted by 
Mr. Mayer to enlarge the Free Library, and 
Pennant House, his seat. 

An extensive and picturesque group is formed 
by the various buildings, comprising the lofty 
tower of Pennant House, the two towers of 
the Library, and lastly, the subject of our 
illustrations, and a prettier sight is rarely to be 
seen than that owing its existence to the muni- 
ficent donor of the “‘ Mayer Collection,” —the art- 
treasures to be found in the Liverpool Museum, 
which, by the bye, contains the celebrated 
Faussett Anglo-Saxon antiquities. 








STOVESANDT’S INTARSIA INDUSTRY 
AT CARLSRUHE. 


MANNELLO, Vanni dell’ Ammanato, and Gio- 
vanni da Verona, made intarsia work so impor- 
tant that it became an Italian industry. Gustav 
Stévesandt is striving to do the same for Ger- 
many. 

Since the decline of intarsia decorations for 
the basilicas of Italy, this art has feebly flou- 
rished at Sienna, Florence, Sorrento, Perugia, 
and other places. Stévesandt is seeking to 
revive its importance. 

I might have left Carlsruhe without hearing 
of this industry (as Stévesandt’s workshops are 
on the Baiertheim side of the Verlangerte Karl 
Strasse, quite out of Carlsruhe), had I not be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Klose, the painter. 

Klose is a well-to-do bachelor, living in the 
Kriegstrasse,—a man of prepossessing appear- 
ance (tall, good figure, quiet, pleasing manner), 
who has travelled in Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, 
&c., and who excels in painting classic scenes. 
His studio is embellished by fourteen of his best 
pictures. They have been published by Kaeser 
(late of Vienna, now established at Munich), 
after etchings by Adler Mesnard, a former stu- 
dent of Carlsruhe, who has settled down at 
Paris. These pictures are,—three views of the 
Acropolis, one of the temple of the Olympian 
Jove, one of the Areopagus, one of the theatre 
of Dionysius, one of Corinth, one of Sikyon 
(now culled Vasilica), on the bay of Corinth, one 
of Syracuse, two of Girgenti, and two of the 
Etrurian graves at Cervetri. 

Beneath these paintings there runs round the 
wall of the studio a broad band of dark wood, 
with intarsia illuminations. This sets off the 
Gobelins tapestry beneath, and corresponds 
with the wood panelling below the Gobelins. 

The door of which I send a drawing is one of 
five executed by Stévesandt for the studio and 
adjoining rooms. The cornice, frames, and 
trimmings of the door are of imitation ebony ; 
the door is of American nut-wood; the handles 
and hinges are of bronze. The intarsia in the 
panels is after a design by Gleichauf (a Carls- 
ruhe painter of mythological and historical 
figures). The figures in intarsia represent Night 
acd Morning. The bodies of the figures are of 
pear-wood, the dresses of mahogany, the veil 
of Canadian maple, the hair of German nut, 
the beads of beech, the leaves of palisander, the 
roses of cedar. The ensemble is very excellent. 
The intarsia of another door is in bas-relief, but, 
I confess, does not please me. It is, however, 
a novelty. Stévesandt has all the recent ma- 
chinery for cutting and sawing wood, eight 
different saws of American pattern, and a 
newly-perfected saw by Wieland, of Hamburg. 
He turns out from his workshop furniture of 
solid and elegant make. I saw some of English 
Gothic style which could not be surpassed. 

Carlsrhue has an art industrial school and 
collection (on a smaller scale than that of 
Munich or Berlin), but the school is thriving 
and turning out excellent artisans. It is under 
the direction of Dr. Karchel, who is assisted by 
Professors Hammer and Gitz, &. There are 
several eminent painters here at the Academy 
of Art, and private artists of reputation. I may 
mention Hoerter, landscape-painter, his “‘ Reich. 
enbach Fall” was at this year’s Salon in Paris; 
Keller, painter of historic and Oriental groups, 
nis “ Hero and Leander ” was much admired at 
the Diisseldorf Exhibition; Gleichauf, painter 
of several allegorical life-size frescos, whose 
designs for the glass windows in Berne cathe- 
dral have been much praised. A very fine 
painting of Gleichauf’s, illustraticg Victor von 





Scheffel’s poem, “ Der Dérper (derbe) Tanz,” 
from “ Frau Aventiire,” is in the possession of 
Captain Klose, of Thun, Switzerland. 

Lessing, Carlsruhe’s greatest artist, died lagt 
year. Hildebrand, the great portrait-painter, 
successor to Winterhalter’s fame, has left 
Carlsruhe; and Gude, well known in England 
and Wales, has also gone, and been replaced ag 
professor at the Academy by Schénleber, of 
Munich. Professor Gétz has recently finished 
six immense cartoons for the manége of Prince 
Fiirstenberg, at Donaneschingen. They repre. 
sent hunting scenes. His last painting, “The 
Battle of Dijon,” was purchased for the late 
Baden-Baden lottery. There would be yet 
much to say of the painters Hoff, Knorr, Bracht, 
Krabbes, Ravenstein, Ulfsteen, Schirm, Tenner, 
Pick, and of the distinguished lady artists 
Schroedter, Von Bayer, Stromaier, Hormuth, 
Gratz, Kopp, and Lutteroth. The scenic 
painter Dittweiler, and Mr. Richard, curator of 
the Gallery of Paintings, have also their special 
talents, and a visit to their studios is a pleasant 
addition to the pleasure of art-seeing in con- 
nexion with a stay at Carleruhe. The Gallery 
of Paintings has its celebrated pictures, and a, 
particularly fine collection of Dutch paintings. 

J. 8. M. 








THE “ GLORIA” PORCH, SANTIAGO 
CATHEDRAL, SPAIN. 


ArrER the archiepiscopal see of Merida (or 
the Emeritan See), Estramadura had been trans- 
ferred, in the year 1124, to Compostella by 
virtue of the bull of Pope Calistus II., the 
renowned Archbishop Don Diego Gelmirez ap. 
plied himself with indefatigable solicitude to 
improve the city and its cathedral, which were 
then celebrated in the whole Christian world. 

The worthy prelate, however, did not live to 
see the completion of the fabric of the cathedral, 
as the beautiful Portico de la Gloria was not 
finished until the year 1188, by Mateo, architect 
to King Don Fernando II., of Leon. 

This magnificent portal, of which we give 
an engraving, is one of the most remarkable 
specimens of architectural art to be seen in 
Spain. An exact reproduction, in plaster of 
Paris, of this work, was placed some years ago 
in the South Kensington Museum, where it is 
to be seen. This copy was executed under the 
direction of the late Mr. Brucciani. 








CHRISTMAS.DAY WITH THE AGED POOR 
IN EXETER. 


Over 300 old people,—all worn out or broken 
down, and many of them members or the 
widows of operatives of the building trades,— 
were hospitably entertained in the old city of 
Exeter on Christmas-day. The large Riding 
School was fitted up for the occasion, and having 
a “ minstrels’ gallery” at one end of it, and an 
open-timbered roof, when decorated by the 
municipal flags, lent by the Mayor for the occasion, 
had something of the effect of an old baronial 
hall. At dinner upwards of 4 cwt. of beef, 
mutton, geese, fowls, &c., and 3 cwt. of plum- 
pudding and mince-pies, were washed down by 
four barrels of beer. After dinner, every old 
man was served with half an ounce of tobacco, 
a “churchwarden” pipe, and a box of matches, 
and the women with snoff, whilst forty bottles 
of spirits were brewed into hot punch. Tho 
health of the founder of the feast (Mr. Harry 
Hems) was proposed by the Mayor of Exeter, 
who stated that this was the twelfth successive 
Christmas-day that Mr. Hems had presided at 
these gatherings. A brass band and a piano 
enlivened the scene, and in due course the poor 
old folks had a capital tea. Afterwards country 
dances were indulged in by the ancients. When 
the guests went home at nine o'clock, each 
one was presented with a florin, and a pound 
of plum-pudding, in addition to which every 
man received a packet containing half a pound 
of tobacco, and every woman the same amount 
of tea. Several architects and many of the 
most influential inhabitants assisted as servers 
of the poor old folks. 








Monumental Fountain at Lyons.—At 
Lyons @ monumental fountain is in course of 
erection. It will have statues of Philippe 
Delorme, Gerard Audran, Guillanme Coustou, 
and Hippolyte Flandrin. The architect is M. 
André, but the statues are the work of & 
Lyonese sculptor, M. Degeorge. 
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- THE BUILDING OF WALLS. 
GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


‘Tae second of this winter’s course of lectures 
was delivered on Tuesday night, by Mr. Honey- 
man, president of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, the subject being “ The Building of 
Walls.” Mr. John James Burnet, president of 
the Association, occupied the chair, and there 
was a large attendance. 

Mr. Honeyman said that he would tell them 
only of things which he had seen and done. He 
would not even refer to the proper proportion 
of walls in relation to their height, length 
between lateral supports, &c. He would assume 
that they had designed the walls secundum artem, 
and direct their attention exclusively to the 
actual building of them. Speaking generally, 
there were three kinds of building: (1) build- 
ing with cube stones; (2) building with rubble; 
(3) building with both these combined in various 
proportions for various purposes. their 
stone-producing part of the country they were 
familiar with cube building. The peculiarity of 
this variety was that the beds and joints of the 
stones were dressed so as to come together at 
all points ; in other words, in it there was no 
packing with mortar and rubble, and such a 
wall was, to a great extent, independent of 
mortar. Having described and shown on the 
blackboard the best modes of building solid 
stone foundations, piers, &c., the lecturer 
referred to the importance of seeing that the 
beds of “parpend ashlar’? were of the full 
breadth specified, especially where the back 
was not easily seen, and mentioned that on 
visiting @ spire in course of erection, which 
looked all right outside, he found the beds 
greatly reduced at some parts, so that instead 
of being all 7 in. broad, some were only 4 in., or 
even 3} in. Of course a thing of that sort must 
be altered because, presumably, they did not 
specify an inch more breadth than was abso- 
lutely necessary for safety. Brick was a species 
of cube building. Much of the brickwork in 
Glasgow more nearly approached rabble, but 
there were good bricks and good builders in 
Glasgow, or the building of the two highest 
chimneys in the world there would not have 
been possible with local bricks and builders. 
Having referred to difficulties in bonding 
brick walls when different sizes of bricks 
are used for the front and back of a wall, 
he passed on to treat of rubble. Aftera brief 
allusion to concrete and walls built of very small 
stones, he said that three points required special 
attention in building with rubble:—lst. The 
stones must be laid on their sides, not on their 
edges; 2nd. The heart of tke wall must be 
built carefully and solidly; and 3rd. The faces 
must be properly tied together with “ headers” 
or “ through-bond” stones. He might (follow- 
iog the fashion) call these the three Bs of 
rubble. work,—bedding, building, and bonding,— 
and they were things which builders almost sys- 
tematically neglected. Having given numerous 
illustrations of how to turn the materials to the 
best account, he next spoke of combinations of 
rubble and cube first for ornament, such as 
facing a rubble wall with ashlar; and, secondly, 
for use, as in a retaining-wall, in the walls of 
towers, and other buildings bearing heavy loads, 
&o. Referring to the common use of small 
stones in Mediwval buildings, he said they 
should bear in mind that the Medizeval builders 
could not get large blocks of stone as easily as 
we do; that their walls were thick, and the one 
side generally as good as the other; and lastly, 
that they built slowly, without any fear of 
“liquidated damages” before their eyes. He 
recommended the careful study of ancient 
masonry. In conclusion, he advised careful 
specification of everything they wanted done. 
He begged them to remember that they were 
to be master builders, understanding ordinary 
work, and also able in difficult circumstances to 
dictate to the most experienced of masons. 
They should thus thoroughly master the sub- 
ject, and then they would find the writing of 
specifications easy. They should not begin by 
Copying other people’s specifications, whether 
they understood them or not, but by using their 
own words in the simplest possible way to 
describe what they did understand, and nothing 
else; and, if they came to a difficulty, they 
should stop till they got to the root of the 

matter. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, by way of 

practical application of certain points alluded 
to, Mr. Honeyman invited the members to 


Ta 


materials would be best for a clearstory 60 ft. 
long, 15 ft. high, and 2 ft. 9 in. thick, with 
coupled lancets in each bay, the outside faced 
with dressed stone, and the inside plastered. 
Several members responded, and the lecturer 
then pointed out the merits and demerits of 


their proposals. 








THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Unver the superintendence of Miss Lonisa 
Gann, who is assisted by Miss Wilson and Miss 
de la Belinaye, this school has attained a fore- 
most position amongst the principal art educa- 
tional establishments of the country, the students 
having for many ysars past carried off the 
highest prizes either in the national or local 
competitions, or in both. Amongst the works 
which show the greatest proficiency are several 
life-size heads from the life in water-colours. 
These are by Miss Florence Reason, the winner 
of the Queen’s gold medal, for a crayon draw- 
ing from the antique, and a Queen’s scholarship 
for the second year, and of whom her Majesty 
has purchased a life-size study in water-colour. 
The National Gilchrist scholarship has been 
awarded to Miss Ethel Spiller and to Miss Ethel 
Chapman Nisbet. Appended is a list of awards 
for the 1880 competition :— 


Queen’s scholarship, Florence Reason, second year; 
National Gilchrist scholarship, Ethel Spiller, second ear, 
and Ethel Chapman Nisbet, first year; Clothworkers 
scholarship, Catherine Martha Wood ; subscribers’ scholar- 
ship, Norah Waugh; Queen’s gold medal, Florence Reason ; 
National silver medal, Edith Harris and Ethel Chapman 
Nisbet; National, bronze medal, Florence Reason; Na- 
tional Queen’s prizes, Alice Jane Chaplin, Elizabeth 
We oe Ellen Rouse, Ethel Mary Spiller, and Lydia 

itaker, 


For third-grade prizes there were sixty-one 
awards and forty-two prizes. An interesting 
portion of the exhibition is formed of designs 
for fans in paintings on silk,—flowers and birds’ 
nests, representing delicate peeps at nature. 
The prizes in this class were awarded to) Miss 
Welby, Miss E. C. Chapman Nisbet, Miss E. R. 
Stones, and Miss Gertrude Ashton. Other 
awards were made to Miss Edith Harris, Miss A. 
Chaplin, Miss E. Rouse, Miss Lydia Whitaker, 
and Miss Annie Jeffrey. 








TAKE ADVICE. 
(A BUILDING LAY.) 


WHEN, retiring on some money, 
I was shown a site to build,— 
Grassy slope, and aspect sunny, 
But found ’twas rubbish-fill’d,— 
Thoughts and doubts came to bewilder, 
Mocking fancy! Paradise! 
Urged, I wrote unto the Builder, 
And was answer’d, “ Take Advice.” 


First I thought this answer very 
Sharp and short to give a man 
Who had put a modest query 
On the dangers that he ran. 
Thinking o’er the answer fairly, 
I concluded ’twas concise ; 
So next morning I went early, 
And on building took advice. 


My first site was soon forsaken 
For a better far apart, 

Where my peace remains unshaken, 
In a house of health and art. 

But I hear of fortunes scatter’d, 
Schemes dissolved like so much ice, 
Broken hearts and homesteads shatter’d, 

All throngh wanting good advice. 


What I ’scaped through timely action, 
What I saved at trifling cost, 
I now view with satisfaction, 
Kuowing what I would have lost. 
Many on the wheel are broken, 
Many more through loaded dice : 
Build, then, friends, but mind this token, 
Now and always,—Take Advice. 








Fall of a Railway Bridge.—tEarly on 
Sunday morning last one ofthe arches of a 
bridge which carries the Neasden-road over the 
Midland Railway suddenly gave way, leaving a 
huge aperture in the road, which is 30 ft. above 
the level of the line. The line is known as the 


Acton branch of the Midland Railway, and runs 
from Child’s-hill on to Earl’s-court. Fortunately 


' THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


S12,—The questions arising out of the subject 
of the above heading are questions requiring 
carefal mental analysis, and are not to be dis- 
posed of in any off-hand manner, or by the say- 
ing of apparently smart, but really very silly, 
things. Any reader of my letters will, I think, 
have perceived that I am earnestly endeavouring 
to promulgate clearer notions, more precise 
sesthetic principles. It is melancholy to hear 
and to read the canting effusions on “ the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful,” when talk and act, 
far and wide, show not only that there is 
scarcely any real appreciation of the beautiful, 
but that there is crass ignorance on all matters 
appertaining to art. The critical appreciation 
of the beantiful is, doubtless, a very desirable 
faculty, and possibly might be one less rare 
than it is if it were not choked by the weeds of 
the confused notions, the corrupt tastes, and 
the whims of false prophets. A critical appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, however, cannot exist 
in any one who is unable to discriminate, and 
divide the truth rightly, and it will presently be 
seen in attempting to do this in only one section 
of art, how diverse and complex the considera- 
tions are. I say in one section, for I shall not 
touch upon those phases of art the grand, the 
pretty, the grotesque, &c., and which are dis- 
tinotly different aims, resting on different prin- 
ciples to those of the beautifal; although at the 
present day they are all heaped together in 
confusion under that one heading. 

Just as “‘ great creating nature’s” grand cha- 
racteristic is “adaptation to purpose,” so also 
is it the great artist’s; the beautiful is only one 
of the elements at the artist’s disposal, and one 
not to be used indiscriminately and anywhere, 
but only when it is fit and proper to the matter 
in hand. It should be recollected, too, that the 
beautiful is, after all, only a certain conformity 
of the external constitution of some produc- 
tions, either natural or artificial, to human 
taste; beauty is not a property of the produc. 
tions themselves,—it is merely a coincidence. 
It is not at all extraordinary that man should 
admire himself beyond other created beings, and 
be pleased with those conditions which are in 
conformity with, and therefore agreeable to, his 
nature. If an ape could express his own emo- 
tions it would very probably be found to regard 
a typical representation of its species in very 
much the same light as we do the statue of the 
Apollo. 

Let me now proceed to categorically arrange 
the subject of the useful and the beautiful :— 


1. Imperfect construction, unfitness. May be found 
both in Nature and in Art; the survival of “the fittest” 
involves the extinction of the unfit, 

2. Perfect constructive fitness without beauty. 


Examples, 


Nature.—The hippopotamus, the toad, the crocodile, &c. 
Art.—A floating derrick, an ironclad, a steam-roller, &c. 


8. Perfect constructive fitness, with some degree of 


beauty. 
: Examples. 


Nature.~The gazelle, the leopard, the horse, &c. 
Art.—The bows of a sailing vessel, a ploughshare, a 
spear-head, &c. 

4, Perfect constructive fitness with perfect beauty. 


Examples, 
Nature.—Attained only in the perfect human form. _ 
Art.—The presentment of the perfect human form in 
painting and sculpture. 
5. Compromise between the claims of constructive fitness 


and of taste. 
Examples. 


The greater number of modern works of fine art. 


6. The beautiful or the beau ideal as a paramount aim 


of the fine art. 
Examples. 


Grecian art, and occasional works in modern times. 


The above categories from 1 to 4 may be said 
to embrace what may be termed the natural 
course of things in reference to fitness and 
beauty, both in nature and in art; 5 and 6, how- 
ever, require special examination, for it is upon 
these that art discussions more frequently centre ; 
for the present, however, it is sufficient to say 
that “the beautiful” can seldom now be the sole 
aim of the fine arts. The fine arts are, in these 
days, for the most part, concerned with themes, 
the leading conditions of which are predeter- 
mined by necessities lying outside the artist’s 
choice, and entirely independent of his will. The 
modern artist has, in nine cases out of ten, to 
make the best of given conditions, and to recon- 
cile these as well as he can with taste. For 
instance, what part can abstract beauty play 
either in respect to form, colour, or costume in 








describe what combination of rubble and cube 


no casualties to life or limb resulted. 





an historical picture of the time of Cromwell ? 
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Such a picture must either be bitterly literal 
in its treatment, or a compromise with taste. 
But in the néxt decade or two we are going in 
for intellectual supremacy in the fine arte,—that 
is to say, the New School is; the glint 
of beauty will be welcomed where it should 
naturally fall, but that school will have no more 
of your morbidly s#sthetic nonsense. Man does 
not intellectualy live by the beautiful alone ; his 
understanding has to be satisfied as well as his 
senses. W. Oave Tuomas. 








GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 


A sPEcIAL general meeting of this Institute 
was held on the 21st ult., Mr. John Honeyman, 
F.R.1.B.A., the president, in the chair. 

The President étated that part of the business 
of the meeting was to consider what was to be 
done with reference to the proposed destruction 
of the west end of St. Alban’s Abbey. 

Mr. T. L. Watson made a statement on the 
subject, in the course of which he said,—‘‘In 
spite of Sir Edmund Beckett’s contempt for any 
opinion bot his own, I suppose that we may at 
least relieve ourselves from any share of respon- 
sibility in his work; and there are two separate 
points on which, as a Society of Architects, we 
have a right to pronounce: First, as to the 
destruction of the great west window; and, 
second, as to the carrying into execation of such 
a design as Sir Hdmund Beckett’s. Abbot 
Wheathampstead’s window dates from the early 
part of the fifteenth century. It is one of great 
historical and architectural interest, and it con- 
nects itself naturally with work of the same date 
in other parts of the Abbey which Sir Edmund 
has not yet announced his intention of destroy- 
ing. I submit that the proposal is an outrage 
upon the intelligence of this country. If the 
parishioners of St. Alban’s permit it to be carried 
out, they will well deserve the worst that Sir 
Hdmand Beckett can do to their cathedral. The 
architects of this country have had the good 
fortune to influence the Government of Italy 
towards preventing the injury that was about 
to be inflicted on St. Mark’sat Venice. Are we 
now to wait for the architects of Italy to memo- 
rialise the British Government about the injury 
impending over St. Alban’s? If the best design 
that could be got were substituted, the destruc- 
tion would still be matter for regret ; but let us 
look at what is proposed. I will not attempt to 
criticise the architectural qualities of Sir 
Edmund Beckett’s design. It is the work of 
ove 80 ignorant of Gothic design that he is not 
even aware of his own ignorance. As the draw- 
ing itself is before you, it would be waste of 
words to say more. Let me now quote a sen- 
tence from Sir Gilbert Scott’s description of the 
three porches of this front. ‘I doubt,’ he says, 
‘whether there exists in England a work so 
perfect in art as the half-ruined western portals 


of St. Alban’s. I venerate the architect who 


designed them.’ These are the portals which 
Sir Edmund Beckett ie now engaged in restor- 
ing, and upon which he is engrafting his own 
horrible inventions. ‘The great majority of 
ancient buildings,’—I am quoting Sir Gilbert 
Scott again,—‘are committed to the mercy of 
a herd who trample them under their feet and 
turn against and rend all objectors.’ It is the 
misfortune of this, the first of English abbeys, 
that it is not even committed to the mercy of 
such a herd, but that it has been delivered over 
absolately into the hands of one who has already 
distinguished himself by its reckless mutilation, 
and who is still eager for further destruction.” 
After some discussion, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted recording strong disap- 
proval of any unnecessary destruction of the 
Medisval portion of the west front of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, and protesting against the proposed 
reconstruction. It was further resolved that a 
copy of the resolution should be sent to the 
Bishop of St. Alban’s and to Sir Edmund Beckett. 





The Earl Russell Memorial —The com- 
mittee of the Karl Russell Memorial Fund-have 
now completed their work, and under their direc- 
tion a marble full-length statue of the late 
statesman, by Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., has been 
erected in the Oentral Hall of the Houses of 
Parliament. A bust by the same sculptor has 
also been fixed in the north aisle, near the west 
door, of Westminster Abbey. The total amount 
of subscriptions received is 2,7751. 10s. Of this 
sum 2,0007. has been paid for the statue, and 
5611. 1s. for the bust and fees for fixing it in 
the Abbey. 


FENCHURCH.STREET AND THE NEW 
LEADENHALL MARKET. 


THe congested state of the traffic in Fen- 
church-street, in connexion with the proposed 
approaches to the new Leadenhall Market, was 
the subject of discussion last week at the Lang- 
bourne Wardmote for the annual election of 
Common Councilmen, and a resolution to the 
effect that the Corporation should make a 
change in the proposed approaches to the new 
market was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Churchwarden Hubbuck, in alluding to 
the congested state of the traffic in Fenchurch- 
street, said it had reached such a pitch that it 
was absolately necessary that some steps should 
be taken to relieve it. He observed that they 
were promised some relief by the construction 
of new approaches to, and outlets from the 
market as rebuilt, but from present appearances 
he feared that this was not likely to be realised. 
If they had known this at the time the Act was 
being applied for, he for one would certainly 
have opposed it. He remarked that to build a 
market without the meansof getting goods into or 
out of it, meant that the market should take pos- 
session of streets which belonged to the public, 
and he had known several persons give up their 
places of business because they could not readily 
get their goods to and from them. He advised 
that the Act for the improvement of Leadenhall 
Market should be carried out in its entirety, by 
continuing the road or way through the centre 
of the market, as proposed, from Leadenhall- 
street into Fenchurch-street, and a résolution 
to this effect was unanimously adopted. 








“SANITARY SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION 
TO CIVIL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Sir,—Such a letteras Mr. W. P. Buchan’s, on 
p. 787 (Dec. 18) of your last volame, was what 
[ wished to elicit by my letter on page 709. It 
throws the situation into strong relief, and is a 
happy aid to pointing the moral. 

1. “ Soil-pipes should be fixed outside the 
house.” The question is put,—Does should 
mean must? And the answer given is,—“ Yes, 
any architect who does not put them there 
shows gross ignorance and culpable careless- 
ness, and a jury should return a verdict of man- 
slaughter against him.” 

The Science of Practical Plumbing seems 
likely to advance for the future with ugly rushes, 
not very pleasant to witness. A few months 
ago, in such advice about soil-pipes, should pro- 
bably meant should with everybody,—un- 
doubtedly with W. P. Buchan. Near about ten 
years ago Londoners were treated in weekly 
leaflets to the plain precepts of a practical 
plumber, and we were somewhat affrighted as 
wondrous “ jaw-boxes,” “ cranes,” and vagrant 
“in situs” and “per ses” dazzled our unac- 
customed eyes. In 1880, with the necessary 
changes, the precepts, inside their own covers, 
fill a volume in the modern Weale’s Series. The 
title is ‘‘ Plumbing, &.,” by W. P. Buchan; the 
volume most creditable to its author, and we 
are duly thankful for it,—albeit gentle sighs 
may be heaved that, in contrast with the elder 
days, ungracious persons should be able, if they 
choose, to hurl ‘ workmanlike,” with an un- 
pleasant meaning, at any booklet of the series. 
On page 88 and thereabouts are good general 
instructions anent soil-pipes “fixed up inside 
the building.” On page 203 the external soil- 
pipe,—a sort of novelty,— is timidly introduced 
in a footnote :—“ The soil-pipe is shown outside 
the wall, which is a safeguard against sewer- 
gas,” &. On page 89 laudable hesitation with 
reference to the perfection of external soil-pipes 
finds this expression,—“ one disadvantage, how- 
ever, of either soil-pipes or waste-pipes put up 
outside the building, is their liability to being 
frozen up in frosty weather, and so preventing 
the proper use of the water-closets, sinks, &c. ; 
or, if they are used, causing the property to be 
flooded.” The revision of the volume may have 
been concluded nine months ago,—it is dated 
1880; but since then we have had the Society 
of Arts Conference ; and No.3 in Mr. Griffith’s 
summary has been well talked about ; and sani- 
tary plumbers must do something more than 
keep pace with the time. 

Now I, as an architect, object to this sort of 
thing. I do not intend, if I can help it, to allow 
my practice to be guided by anything besides 
my own intelligence, and as I listen most 





patiently to sanitary persons, even to sanitary 
popes, and read their books, and letters in large 





(and generally in small type) without flinching, 
I should really be glad if they would be either 
logical and consistent, or far-seeing and modest,— 
some virtues group more pleasantly with some 
others. I may possibly be convinced some day 
that external soil-pipes are the law of the land, 
and may never design & building without making 
them the first and principal consideration,—but 
I have not arrived at that at present. For a 
good number of years I have been in the habit 
of using them, and need not in this connexion 
recapitulate arguments in their favour,—mine do 
not differ much from other people’s. But I have 
also not infrequently put them inside. Some 
years ago—for a good-sized house on bleak, 
wind-swept moorland—external soil-pipes had 
been arranged in the contract drawings, and 
would have been executed if the foreman, 
representing one of the largest of London 
building firms, had not (very properly) hinted 
hesitation, and experience of similar exposure, 
and of solid internal coatings, and ultimate 
removal of pipes from the exterior. I was not 
prepared to aid in bringing about “the punish. 
ment of some sin, namely, the waste of water,” 
in order to secure to my employer the luxury 
of reproving his servants, after the plumber 
and assistants had come from the distant town, 
remedied leaks, unstopped pipes, and made all 
comfortable till the next accident; and I do 
not now regret my decision,—nor, indeed, similar 
decisions in other cases, some for such reasons 
and some for others. With pipes carried up 
the full size above the roof, and air passed 
through them, I am not disposed to part with 
the power of carrying them from the w.cs. on 
upper stories through clustering buildings at 
lower levels, nor to cease to balance advantage 
and disadvantage when appearance, to which I 
attach some value, is in question. Mr. 8. 8. 
Hellyer in his ingenious trade-circular ‘“ The 
Plumber and Sanitary Houses,” puts the case 
with mildness (p. 35), ‘A lead soil-pipe in time 
perishes .. . . but as the pipe is ventilated 
both at the top and bottom no noxious gases or 
injurious air would come into the house,’’—there 
is surely a thought too much complacency here 
in respect of old soil-pipes! He gives an 
intelligent illustration showing how such soil- 
pipes should be treated. Perhaps, however, he 
also has ratted by this time, and, instead of 
occupying my own attitude,—a liking for the 
outside, bat no awful shrinking from the in- 
side,—is pronouncing the irrevocable must. 

2. [ am afraid I must break off here. I 
trust, however, you will afford me a little space 
for something about sinks at another time, for I 
wish my suggestion of a detergent for sink- 
traps to be taken up by some one,—it is 
obviously not in W. P. B.’s line,—with the skill 
and good luck to turn it-to use for the public, 
and to fortune for himself. 

A.B.L.B.A. 





S1z,—I notioé that the discussion on Mr. 
Robins’s paper has revived the fashionable 
outery against the erection of soil-pipes in the 
interior of Houses. This is a structural arrange- 
ment against which the fiercest anathemas have 
been hurled of Jate; but while I have noted 
this fact, I must admit that I have as yet seen 
no valid reason adduced in support of the con- 
tension that soil-pipes must of necessity be 
placed ontside to insure sanitary conditions. In 
order to establish this, it will be necessary to 
assume that there is no human possibility of 
constructing soil-pipes in practice which shall 
sufficiently fulfil the condition of being perma- 
nently air-tight, and therefore safe,—an admis- 
sion which I am unable to make. For my own 
part, and as the result of some experience in 
house sanitation, I am driven to the conclusion 
that the extreme conditions laid down nowadays 
in such matters as soil-pipe fitting and discon- 
nexion are the outcome of past neglect in regard 
to the design and supervision of house-drainage 
work. Scamped workmanship, the natural 
concomitant of this neglect, has, as is well 
known, produced an incalculable amount of 
mischief, but I fail to see in this fact any justifi- 
cation for the sensational and extravagant ideas 
now 80 widely promulgated, and of which the 
exclusion of soil-pipes from houses is but an 
example. — Joun 8. Hopeson. 





Srr,—I had the pleasure of listening to the lecture and 
discussion on “ Sanitary Science in its Relation to 7 
Architecture”? at the meeting of the Royal Institute 0 
#ritish Architects, and feel eure that no one can do other- 
wise than coincide with Mr. B. C. Robins (the lecturer) 
in thinking that there is plenty of room for ° —— 
and that the specialists will have enough to do y 









it 
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oroughly understand the theory and practice of their 
pate It seems to me, from my experience, which 
has extended over a number of years, that the following 
questions are rot yet settled :— 

I. That soil-pipes and traps will freeze if placed in ex- 

osed situations there is not a shadow of doubt. I have 
seen this any number of times, and not on the other side 
of the Tweed, where the weather, it will be allowed, isa 
good deal more severe than on this. There should also be 
little or no fear about le soil-pipés if made of the 
material which is most suited for the purpose,—the ma- 
terial employed by the Romans in their various aqueducts 
and invariably used by our forefathers, viz., lead,—an 
the reasons in favour of this material are so cogent that 
the wonder seems to me that practical men can ever allow 
themselves to use anything else, One or two, however, 
will, I think, be énoueh. Ist. It is easy to join, and the 
great value of this quality is at once apparent if we imagine 
a case of stoppage at an awkward point. 2ndly. It is 
easy to work to the various shapes aid bends necessary to 
a perfect job, which naturally varies in some way on nearly 
every occasion. Srdly. It is very difficult to break, not 
being liable to damage by settlement or otherwire in 
nearly the same dégrée asiron, thereby doing away almost 
entirely with the danger of leakage. This material is being 
set aside from motives of a “ penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish” economy, its cheaper substitute, iron, being 
capable of being fixed by ‘‘jerry” workmen, who under- 
stand very little, indeed, of the important work on which 
they are engaged, and which, in fact, is literally a matter 
of life and death to the occupants of the habitations, no 
matter if it be cottage, mansion, or palace. I have re- 
peatedly seen labourers fresh from the plough-tail or some 
other vocation equally far removed from sanitary work, 
employed to fix iron soil-pipes! What can be expected, 
in these cirenmstances, but leakage. either through faulty 
joints or other imperfect wechmnanablp ? 3 

But again, iron, as asubstitute for lead for this purpose, 
must be utterly condemned, because, if it be sound to 
commence with, it must, in the course of a few years, 
require painting, and, perhaps, scraping; an2 the ve 
place where this is of the most importance, i.¢., the bac 
of the soil-pipe, cannot be got at, and then follows, as a 
matter of course, @ state of affairs not pleasant even to 
think about. The joints in the case of iron pipes, taking 
all things into consideration, may be said to be the 
weakest point; whereas, if lead be employed, they are 
actually the strongest. This may be easily tested by 
means of a vacuum-gange or by water-pressure, which may 
be done by architects and clerks of works under their own 
supervision, and I am honestly of opinion that they would 
often be astonished at the result of such an experiment 
where cast-iron pipes have been used. Again, the causes 
of leakage in old lead soil-pives are now (when the work is 
in efficient hards) entirely obviated by the system of venti- 
lation adopted, the pent-up gasés being by this means 
allowed to escape, and all danger of damage from this 
cause are done away with, there being only the fair wear 
and tear of time to take into account, Another point is, 
that sand-holes in iron-pipes may easily rust through and 
work the evil in a short time without detection. The 
question of open soil-pipes, unless scientifically carried 
out, and the greatest care taken in regard to the ventila- 
tion and trapping of same before entering the house, is 
hardly, in my opinion, worthy of discussion, but it can be 
definitely settled, once for all, to the satisfaction of an 
responsible being by_a visit to one of the gond old- 
fashioned German or French towns, and notably, I might 
say, bv a short sojourn in the capital of Austria (Der Kaiser- 
stadt), where nothing but open soil-pipes exist, and where 
one is irresistibly reminded of the advice given by Henry 
Fielding to his friend on setting out on a Continental 
journey,—‘‘ Cross the Continent with your hand in your 
pocket and your fingers to your nose,” 

JouN SMEATON. 

















LARGH OLAIM FOR TITHES. 


AN inquiry was held on the 23rd ult. at the 
Institution of Surveyors, Westminster, before 
Mr. G. Pownall, assisted. by Mr. J. Brown, 
Q.C., as assessor, in which Mr. EH. J. Esdaile 
was ‘plaintiff, and the Metropolitan District 
(Inner Circle Completion) Railway Company 
weré the defendants. 

The subject of the inquiry was to assess the 
value of tithes lost to the plaintiff by reason of 
the Railway Company having taken, for the 
purpose of their undertaking, a large number 
of premises situated in the Crescent and the 
Minories, from which issued tithes, the property 
of the plaintiff, as lay impropriator. By a 
statute of Henry VIII. a tithe was levied for 
every 10s. of rent on every house in the parish 
of St. Botolph, Aldgate, of 1s. 44d., with a pro- 
viso that wherever a tenant at the time of the 
passing of the statute had customarily paid 
less, he should be rated according to the sums 
he had hitherto paid. 

The contention of Mr. E. Clarke, for plaintiff, 
was, that compensation should be made on the 
full annual value cf the houses taken, and not 
upon the sums at which they might happen to 
have been Jet on lease. He would, however, 
accept yearly lettings as evidence of annual 
value. The leases obviously would not be any 
guide, as they’ were probably granted in con- 
sideration of certain sums to be expended upon 
the premises. He urged that for the whole 
number of houses required by the company the 
amount was 2,834. per annum, or,deducting 10 per 
cent. for collection, 2,5751., and he claimed thirty 
at purchase upon that sum, amounting to 

,2501., and 10 per cent. for compuleory pur- 
chase, meking 84,9751. A new parochial assess- 
ment wes made in 1880, and he took his stand 
upon that. 
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grounds on which he resisted the principle laid 
down by Mr. Clarke were, that the actual rent 
paid for the premises and the actnal amount 
of tithe imposed should be the basis on which 
compensation should be granted to the plaintiff. 
He suggested that a sample case should be 
taken and stated to the Superior Courts. This 
would obviate the necessity of going into 130 or 
140 separate cases, all possessing the same 
features. 

It was ultimately arranged that an appoiat- 
ment should be made early in February, under 
® vigorous protest from Mr. Clarke against the 
protracted delay in a case of so much import- 
ance. 








WHITFIELD CHAPEL BURIAL GROUND. 
THE QUEEN V. JACOBSON. 


THIs was a prosecution for having “ unlaw- 
fully, wilfully, and indecently ” caused certain 
graves in the old burial-ground attached to 
Whitfield Chapel, in Tottenham-court-road, to 
be dug open, and renioved therefrom 4 large 
quantity of haman remains there interred, 
“to the great scandal and disgrace of religion, 
decency, and morality.” The indictment had 
been Jaid in the Central Criminal Court and had 
been removed into the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice by certiorari for 
the purpose of trial, and it had been tried 
before the late Lord Chief Justice. At the 
trial it appeared that the ground, though never 
consecrated, had been used for iuterments 
from 1756 to 1853, when it was closed as a 
burial-ground ‘by Order in Council. In 1862 
the defendent bought a portion of the grouvd 
for buildiig purposes, and the portion which he 
purchased had been used for interment by the 
families of those who had purchased the right 
of interment. The defendant had proceeded 
to excavate the ground for purposes of building, 
and it appeared that pieces of coffins were 
turned up along with human bones. A person 
whose relations had been buried at the spot 
gave evidence, and in the result the jury found 
that human bones, forming parts of distinct 
bodies, had been disinterred, but not improperly 
or indecently. Upon these findings the late 
Lord Chief Justice thereupon reserved his 
judgment; but a verdict of “ Guilty” was 
directed. The defendent came up for judg- 
ment before Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice 
Manisty a few days ago, when Mr. Justice Field 
fined him 251. Mr. Justice Manisty desired 
that it should be understood that there was no 
doubt as to the law. In his view the freeholder 
was bound, when he originally disposed of the 
land for a burial-ground, to see that it was 
preserved for the purpose of interments, and 
that the bodies should not be disturbed; and 
that each owner in succession took it under the 
same obligation. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT: 
MISREPRESENTATIONS AS TO DRAINAGE. 
BUDD v. DAVISON. 


Vicr-CHANCELLOR Matins has delivered judg- 
ment in this case, which was argued at con- 
siderable length before him during the month 
of November. The case, as will be seen, was 
one of great interest to persons taking leases of 
dwelling- houses. 


His Lordship said the object of the action was to obtain 
specific performance of a contract entered into by the de- 
fendant to take a lease from the plaintiffs of a house called 
Trentham House, in Riverdale-road, Twickenham. ‘The 
lease was to be for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one ly 
from May, 1879, at a rental of 1302. per annum. Before 
entering into the agreement, the defendant carefully ex- 
amined the house and made inquiries as to the drainage, 
and the evidence on both sides agreed | hat he was told that 
it was on the cesspool system, and that it was good. The 
defendant also stated that he was told it was very good 
drainage. The defendant, being satisfied with the house 
in all respects, entered into possession of it on the Ist of 
May, 1879, and thereupon became bound to accept a lease 
in conformity with the cntract. To induce the defetidant 
to do this, a correspondence of a very tedious description 
was commenced, This was carried on up to October, when 
the defendant complained of having had trouble with the 
drans, and that the sewage had overflowed into the base- 
ment of the house, and that in consequence thereof he 
should be cumpelied to remove his family to avoid a pos- 
sible outbreak of typhoid fever; but his chief complaint 
at that time was about the state of the door-handles 
that wanted repair. A surveyor was then sent by the 
plaintiff to examine ins, and he found them 
stopped up with hair and other rubbish, and this being 
removed, the water and sewage flowed as usual. The 
surveyor, in his report, stated that there was not a suffi- 
cient fall in one portion of thedrain ; but this ¢ and 
anécher, Who was also sent by the plaintiff. were of opiaion 
that, fora cesspool system of drainage, this inage was 
fectly good. After this cleansing of the drains, the 
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made, and a _— of flannel was discovered in the pipe, 


which was said to have stopped the flow. In July last one 
of the defendant's children, a little girl six years of age, 
died, and three other inmates of the house were taken 
ill at the same time. The medical man who attended 
stated that the disease was diphtheria, and that this com- 
sar usually srose from deéféctive drainage, and he attri: 
uted the death of the child to that cause. Several 
witnesses spoke of the nuisance arising in the house from 
the bad smells. Thén came the evidence of the scientific 
witnesses, There was Mr. Latham, who examinéd the 
drainage and stated that the fall was not sufficient, and 
that there was no ventilation whatever. The drainage, in 
fact, hé said, was very bad, and necessitated frequent 
umpisg, and he would not, on any account, live insuch @ 
ouse; He went on to say that all the house drainage of 
teen years ago was defective, and the houses were not 
t to sive in. Mr. Maynard, another witness, had 
deposed that the drainyge was altogether improper, 
and that the house was not fit to live in. In the face 
of all this evidence it was impossible to come to the 
conclusion that the drainagé was good, and certainly 
not very good, as represén to the defendant when he 
entered into the contract. here was no doubt that the 
defendant suffered great anxiety from the defective drain- 
age, but whether the little girl died from the effect of the 
drainage it was impossible to determine; but it was not 
to be wondered at that the defendant should refuse any 
longer to reside in the house. It had been insisted on 
behalf of the plaintiff that whatever might be the diffi- 
eulty connected with the drainage, the defendant hed by 
laches, and by remaining so long in the house without 
making any complaints, and by regularly paying the rent 
ailthe time, and by his contract, incapacitated himself 
from obtaining relief, and had boun4 himself to accept the 
is Lordship, baving remarked upon the various 
cases that had been cited, said that upon those authorities 
and upon the géneral principles of the Court, he felt bound 
to come to the decision that, error in the representation 
having been mede that the drainage was good, though 
made in the belief that such statement was true, there 
was an erroneous statement which disentitled the plaintiffs 
to the relief they sought, and the action for specific per- 
formance must, therefore, be dismissed ; but, considering 
the great delay which had occurred onthe part of the 
defendant in making complaints, it must be dismissed 
without costs. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 
ELIAS UV. CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL. 


On the 21st of December, at St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, before Mr. J. J. Aston, the 
Sheriff's Assessor, and a jury, a case was heard 
in which Mr. W. Owen Elias claimed compensa- 
tion from the Corporation of Liverpool for 406 
square yards of land in Wavertree-road which 
it was proposed to take for public improve- 
ments.” 
The claimant called three valuers,—Mr. Cornelius 
Sherlock, who valued the land at 1,2747, 13s. 5d.; Mr. 
Thomas Wainwright, who valued it at 1,988. 15. ; and 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, who valued it at 1,214/. 8s. 
Three valuers-were also called on the other side, viz.,— 
Mr, W. H. Weightman, who valued the land at 6042, 3.64. ; 
Mr. Thomas Shelmercine, sen., 630/,; and Mr. W. H. 
The} ny fixed h of to be paid 

ie ju the amount 6éf compensation to aid to 
Mr. Blias at 6692, 18s, : 








CLAIM AGAINST A BUILDER FOR 
DAMAGES. 


In the Rempheupons County Court, on the 14th of 
December, before Judge Leonard, the case of Pebworth 
ov. Crook was tried. 

The plaintiff is 4 photographer carrying on business at 
Deanery Cottage, and the defendant a builder at Northam, 
having a contract for new laundry buildings for the South 
aoa Steam Laundry Company, adjoining the plaintiff’s 


use. 

Phe claim wads for damages (which were laid at 402.) 
alleged to be caused by the defendant to the plaintiff in 
taking off a roof over his premises. arid admitting the 
fain, whereby a number of old negatives Were spoilt, 

The solicitor to the defendant, Mr. W. L. Bell, con- 
tended that the action should have been brought against 
the laundry company and not the builder, and cited the 
cases of Bower v, Peate, in Roscoe’s “ Dige*t of Building 
Gases,” and the case of Percival v. Hughes, reported ia 
the Builder of the 11th of December, 1880. 

His Honour, after Beoricg Mr, Shuttle, for the plaintiff, 
in reply, who argued that the contract made it incumbent 
upon the defendant to make good the damage, held that 
the claim, if any, should be aguaiust the company, and 
non-suited the plaintiff, without prejudice, which earried 
eosts aginst him, 








Lichfield Cathedral The restoration of | 
the west front of Lichfield Cathedral proceeds 
apace. <A few days ago the figures of Bishops 
Lonsdale and Selwyn were placed in the front 
of the stair turret. At Bishop Lonsdale’s feet 
there is a representation of Eton School, whilst 
to Bishop Selwyn there clings a Milanesian boy. 
A figure of Bishop Hackett will shortly occupy 
& corresponding position. These figures are 
from the studio of Mr, Seale, of Brixton. Two 
figures by Miss Grant, of Regent's Park,—St. 
James the Greater, and St. Matthew,—have 
been placed on either side of the south-west 
door, and a third by the same artist is ready. 
Ta all, up to the present, 27 figures have been 
placed in their respective niches, The sculptors 
whose works have already found a place in the 
restoration are Miss Grant, Mr. Seale, and Mr. 





efendant stated that they acted fairly well till April last 





i. Mr. Webster, in reply, shortly stated that the 


when another overflow and again a search was, 


Bridgman, of Lichfield, 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


London.—At the last meeting of the Lambeth 
Vestry, Mr. F. H. Fowler, member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, moved the adop- 
tion of a report of a special committee on the 
water supply,—‘ That in their opinion all the 
benefits hoped for from the transfer of the 
water companies’ undertakings to a public 
authority might be secured by placing the com- 
panies under improved regulations, with greater 
control on the part of the local authorities.” 
Mr. Wiseman moved as an amendment,—“ That 
no legislation will secure. public confidence and 
be satisfactory to the water-consumers unless it 
secures a representative water authority based 
on the direct representation of the ratepayers.” 
He said he had received a number of letters on 
the subject, including one from Professor Thorold 

rs, M.P., who wrote, ‘‘ Your resolution for 
the Lambeth Vestry seems to me to be practical 
and to the purpose, and I am the more bound 
to say so because it corresponds with the general 
principles laid down by the Committee on the 
Water Supply and Smith’s contract as the basis 
of future action. Our report, which has been 
very unjustly withstood, rejected Smith’s con- 
tract, gave reasons for its rejection, and pointed 
out that Parliament, acting on behalf of the 
public, is not to be bullied by any company or 
companies, however strong and however im- 
portant.” After a long discussion, the amend- 
ment was negatived, 33 voting for it and 40 for 
the report. A further amendment, that the 
report be referred back, was also lost, and the 
report adopted. 

Taunton.—Operations are now in progress for 
increasing the water supply of Taunton. A new 
reservoir is being constructed at Blagdon Hill, 
and a new bore-hole is being made at Forche’s 
Corner, on the Somersetshire side of the Culme, 
where a good supply of water is stated to have 
already been tapped. This bore-hole will, it is 
calculated, yield 72,000 gallons per diem. At 
Fulwood, the reservoirs are being enlarged. 
The works are being carried out under the 
direction of the Water Committee of the Town 
Council. 








DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE WORKS. 


Inverness.—At a special meeting of the Inver- 
ness Police Commissioners on the 13th ult., 
Councillor A. Ross (architect) moved a resolu- 
tion pledging the Commissioners “ to improve the 
drainage system of the town by constructing an 
intercepting main drain or sewer on each side 
of the river, and that a general scheme of drain- 
age for the whole town be devised and settled, 
having these two sewers for main channels, and 
that the scheme be gradually proceeded with. 
And, further, that the four engineers practising 
in the town be invited to prepare competitive 
schemes of drainage, to carry out the foregoing 
idea; and that with the vie of carrying out 
the above motion, instead of inviting competitive 
plans at once, we instruct our Burgh Surveyor 
to complete a plan of the whole drainage of the 
town, showing all the existing drains, with their 
levels, and also to instruct the Town Chamber- 
lain and Town Clerk to state what funds, if any, 
are available, and if not what rates should be 
necessary to provide the funds to carry out the 
scheme.” In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Ross said that the cost of such a scheme would 
probably be 10,0002. or 12,0001. Councillor 
Rhind moved, as an amendment, that a special 
committee be appointed to consider the prac- 
tioability and expediency “of constructing 
intercepting main drains on both sides of the 
river, so as to purify the river and discharge the 
sewage clear of the town, or into tanks, or 
reservoirs; to instruct the Burgh Surveyor to 
prepare such plans from the Ordnance Survey 
maps, and provide such other information and 
assistance as the committee may require to 
frame their report and prepare a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost.” The amendment was car- 
ried, after a long discussion. 

Salisbury.— Captain Hildyard, R.H., lately 
held an inquiry on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with respect to an application 
made by the Salisbury Urban Sanitary Authority 
for permission to borrow 10,0001. for proposed 
new sewage disposal works in Bugmore Mea- 
dows, from plans prepared by Mr. Bothams, 
the city surveyor, according to whose report 
the Sanitary Authority in the first instance 
decided on the disposal of the sewage of the 
city by a system of land filtration and irriga- 


by Captain Hildyard to be suitable for the pur- 
pose. The Sanitary Authority now proposes to 
adopt a system of chemical precipitation of the 
sewage, in a manner similar to that in use at 
Taunton. The system proposed is to divert the 
sewage ‘from the main sewer by means of a 
hatch, into a branch culvert leading to one of the 
two strainers, thence by a culvert passing under 
the mixing-room and engine-room to the tanks. 
Before the sewage flows into the tanks it will 
receive a mixture of milk of lime with a small 
quantity of carbolic acid and salt. The tanks 
are arranged in two series; the sewage will flow 
into the first tank of either series, and thence 
overflow consecutively into as many of the tanks 
of both series as may be found to be necessary ; 
and from the last tank into the channel leading 
to the river. The sludge, which will be prin- 
cipally deposited in the first two or three tanks, 
will be pumped out by an engine, sludge-pump, 
and suction-pipes laid along the bottom of the 
tanks, and it will be delivered into one of the 
sludge-pits. The sludge-pits are proposed to be 
about 2 ft. 6 in. deep, the bottom formed of 
clinkers or coke, with a layer above of fine coke, 
to uct as a filter to drain off the water, which 
will flow away by a drain to a sewer. The 
sludge-pits will be under cover. The estimated 
cost of these works is:—For alterations to 
sewers, drains, &c., re-laying parts of sewers, 
laying drains to discharge storm-water into the 
streams, 2,0001.; new sewers, 2,029]. 15s.; 
works for purification of the sewege, 6,0001. ; 
total, 10,0291. 15s. In the course of the in- 
quiry, the Inspector asked whether the sewers 
were draining the land, and Mr. Bothams re- 
plied that they were. The main sewer, which 
was 4ft. 6in. by 3 ft., was built with open- 
jointed invert blocks, for the purpose of ad- 
mitting subsoil water. 








RECOVERY OF ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


Sir,—Lord Chief Justice Coleridge ruled on 
Saturday, the 18th ult., that a percentage 
charged on work which had been tendered for 
and not carried out was untenable at law, and 
that all that could be recovered was payment 
for the work done. 

It seems to me that architects should know 
this, and, although it involves trouble, it will 
enable them to be more adequately paid, and 
promote a better state of things. A diary must 
be carefully kept, showing the time the archi- 
tect and his assistants have been employed, and 
the proportion of office expenses to that time. 
All the details could then be made out before the 
work was begun, without the fear of losing 
payment for them if the building were not 
carried out. 

I incline towards pursuing this plan for all 
work. It would doubtless raise the remunera- 
tion greatly for all work on which much care 
and time are expended, as well as reward better 
individual skill, thus enabling men to gain an 
adequate income without taking more work 
than they can properly look after. 

G. AITCHISON. 
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WATER QUESTION. 


S1r,—The price I gave in the Lambeth Vestry 
for the purchese of the eight London Water 
Companies was 17,193,7001. This was based 
on an average of the three years’ net profits at 
twenty-five years’ purchase, from figures as set 
forth in the Blue Book, folios 304 to 318 inclu- 
sive,—Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Metropolitan Water 
Supply. 

One Year's Average of Three Years’ 

Teeny fen Years ent Sai ner 


Chelsea, to March, 1880 
East London, to December 31, 1879 

Grand Junction, to March 31, 1880 

Kent Waterworks, to December 31, 1879... 
Lambeth Waterworks, to March 31, 1880... 
New Kiver, to December 31, 1879 
Southwark, to March 31, 1880.............. coco 
West Middlesex, to March 31, 1880 ..... ane 


£17,193,700 
They cost about £12,000,000, 


Wittr1AmM THomas WISEMAN. 





£922,575 
2,573,150 
1,674,650 

375,700 
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The New Tay Bridge.—The Dundee Town 
Council Committee has resolved that the new 
Tay Bridge ought to be only 40 ft. above 
high-water mark in place of the 77 ft. pro- 
- It was resolved to petition Parliament 








tion, but the land selected was not considered 


on the subject if necessary. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
HYGIENE. 


On Wednesday, December 29th, at a meeting 
of the committee of the Parkes Museum of 
Hygiene, Mr. Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., in the chair, 
@ proposal was made to hold an International 
Exhibition in 1881. After a long discussion, in 
which Dr. G. V. Poore, Professor Corfield, Mr, 
BE. C. Robins, Mr. Rogers Field, Dr. Gowers, 
and Mr. Mark H. Judge, took part, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 


*¢ That her Majesty’s Commissioners of 1851 having ex. 
pressed to the committee of the Parkes Museum of Hygiene 
their willingness to provide space at South Kensington for 
an Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances and the Industries 
connected with Medicine, on the occasion of the Inter. 
national Medical Congress in 1881, it is desirable that the 
committee should organise such an exhibition provided 
that a sufficient guarantee fund be obtained,” 


Those desirous of assisting the committee in 
the work proposed are requested to send their 
names to the treasurer of the museum, Professor 
Berkeley Hill. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Srzr,—1l scarcely know whether the explanation 1s worth 
giving, but my old and respected friend, Mr. Colling, seems 
to think I am not allowing sufficient credit to his ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of Architectural Draughtsmen,”’ for the part it un- 
doubtedly had in the formation of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. I accept his word ‘‘amalgamation” with 

leasure; but another phrase he uses, namely, ‘ revivi- 
Fring,” confirms my statement that the ‘‘ Draughtsmen”’ 
were, at least in the year 1846, very much the reverse ot 
lively. I remember being personally anxious about the 
amalgamation in question, I saw on one hand what pro- 
mised to be a considerable number of young students all 
sail, and on the other a little band of high-class assistants 
all ballast, and I thought the combination might produce 
something that would swim. But to assign to worthy 
James Wylson the position of the founder of the Associa- 
tion, and to date the origin of the society from the year 
1842, is quite inadmiesible. It exhibits an evtire miscon- 
ception of the essential principle and particular enter- 
prise of the students’ society,—which (in effect) the Asso- 
ciation has always peculiarly been, and will, [ hope, always 
continue to be, Wylson in 1846 was in independent 
practice in Glasgow, although retaining the nominal posi- 
tion of president of the slumberous ‘‘ draughtsmen” ; and 
when he received the compliment of being specially invited 
to join the new society, he declined, upon the ground that 
his connexion with London had — ceased. The two 
letters in jyour journal of the 18th ult., taken together, 
and with the addition of the decuments quoted by Mr. 
Spiers, and published in your previous number, seem to 
me to convey @ very correct idea of the facts,—placing 
Wylson in his proper position as the founder of the 
Draughtsmen’s Society in 1842, bat leaving to the letter of 
Charlies Gray, in the Builder, the sole origination of the 
students’ society in 1846. To my mind the distinction is 
both quite clear and highly important, and it becomes too 
plain to admit of argument that Wylson had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Architectural Association, either 
directly or indirectly. Rosser Kunz. 








THE EXAMINATION QUESTION. 


S1z,—The examination system has been of late years so 
largely extended that it is of importance to consider in 
what way the architectural profession will be inflaenced 
by the proposed examinations of the Institute, 

I believe that some examinations were instituted a few 
years back, but the majority of Associates have not 
passed that standard which men outside the Institute were 
supposed to attain to. We cannot consider the standard 
imposed to be just or reasonable, or the members of the 
Institute would have set the example by passing the 
** Proficiency ’’ class themselves. 

When it is compulsory that the “ Artistic’? and the 
*€ Scientific ’’ sections be taken at the same time, it will be 
practically impossible for any man who is engaged as 
assistant in any office to devote sufficient time to 
“‘ cramming” the history of architecture, and to general 
preparation of the other subjects; this arravgement will 
robably keep the present examinations beantifally 
*select’’ in every sense of the word. 

What L believe is required is, an examination based on 
a very wide syllabus, so as to give the “‘ariistic’’ man and 
the “scientific’’ an equal chance to show that in their 
particular opeenents of professional work they are 
competent and fit to hold certificates, A man who devotes 
his attention to the consideration of constructive and 
sanitary problems cannot be expected to be au fait at 
drawing from the cast ; neither can a man who spends his 
time in designing cathedrals and painting perspectives be 
expected to know much about construction. a 

SISTANT. 








SAXON WORK IN ENGLAND. 


S1r,—Will some of your readers inform me if ‘‘ Tyne- 
mouth Priory,’ or ‘‘ Monastery,’”’ at Tynemouth, count 
of Northumberland, is a Saxon edifice or Norman? 
have always, in common with many Northumbrians, 
believed that it was pure Saxon, but, in a discussion 
to-day, Parker’s Glossary was shown me, witha statement 
that there were not avy remains of Saxon ecclesiastical 
architecture remaining in the kingdom, The only exhaus- 
tive work on the, subject of this old monastery is by 
W. Sydney Gibson, published some years ago, but to 
which I cannot have access just now. The discus:ion 
arose from a remark made that the ‘‘ Galilee’ at Durham 
Abbey was Saxon, which was disputed ; hence the appeal 
to your pages for information, Inthe ‘‘ North Countree 
we have Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, Tynemouth Priory, & 
chapel at Seaton Delaval, St. Wilfred’s at Hexham, all 
of which myself and others have fondly hoped were 
‘**Saxon.” ‘There is also Bamborough Castle, ize palace 





of the old Saxon kings. Please ask some of your readers 
to throw light-on this. AnGio-Saxon, 
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NATURE AND PREHISTORIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Ir may be well at times to turn for a moment 


from Art, and to look at Nature, thus to get a | acq 


glimpse, if only for a brief time, at that from 
which Art itself primitively and originaily came, 
and by which it must needs always be more or 
Jess surrounded. If we wonder at the be. 

innings of art, wherever found, whether in the 
New World or in the Old World, we can but 
equally wonder at that primeval nature amidst 
which it must have at first grownup. In the 
New World, as in the Old, even perhaps in a 
more striking way, there exists even yet, and to 
this hour, a primeval nature, which brings to the 
eye and mind that state of things mundane 
which obtained before art or architecture had 
existence. It is, to cite a special example, on 
the great river of the South American Con- 
tinent, — the Amazon,—and on its banks, 
in the “ Urwald,” or natural forest,—that this 
striking aspect of things is to be seen. This 
great river, the longest and the largest in the 
world, takes its rise from the most gigantio of 
mountain chains, the Andes, or “.Antis,” and is 
fed by a greater number of tributary streams, 
rivers indeed, than any other on the earth. On 
its banks an aspect of untouched nature is to be 
found as nowhere else, and it would seem to be 
in that state so well fitted for the first workings 
of such men and artists, however rude they may 
have been, who founded the art architectural, 
and of such architecture as Stonehenge and the 
“archaic”? wherever found. 

It is quite impossible, as we are told, to realise, 
without tbe seeing it, the magnificence of 
growth and the vigour of life as seen in these 
vast and primeval forests. There is a fulness 
of life everywhere, from the smallest of mosses 
to the most gigantic of trees and tree-trunks, 
and to be seen not in number and size only, 
but in wild grotesqueness of forms. Nature as 
here seen, when undisturbed by cultivation of 
any sort, assumes forms of which no idea can 
be got from the sight of vegetable growth 
elsewhere. If the professed naturalist, as 
Humboldt has affirmed, and the artist, are con- 
founded by the very number and intricate blend- 
ing of the vegetable forms which are seen, and 
it is found impossible to catalogue or to classify 
them, then most surely is the artist himself 
more particularly at a loss to portray, with due 
accuracy, the infinite variety and wonderful 
beauty of the vegetable growth which he sees 
all about him, and still less is he able to ade- 
quately depict for others the more colossal forms, 
or to convey a due idea of their sublimity and 
beauty. What J. M. W. Turner wouldor could 
have here done upon the blank leaves of Liber 
Studiorwm who shall venture to say, drawing 
and painting these wonders of nature on the 
spot, and thus alone, with that nature which 
gave them birth, show to those who cannot 
themselves see them what nature has done, 
and yet does, in regions so distant and far from 
culture ? 

Thus is this particular production, untocched 
by heart or cultivation, typical of primeval 
nature. This “ Urwald,” as the German has 
it, is to be compared, in the greatness of the 
mental impression made by it, only with the 
vast plains of the Orinoco, or the pampas of 
the Mississipi valley, or with the boundless 
steppes of Central Asia,— untouched works 
of nature. As with the huge mountains of the 
world,—the Andes/ and Himalaya,—it would 
seem impossible to wrest any of them from 
the absolute and solitary dominion which 
nature holds, and has held, for so long a time 
over them. They would seem to be uncon- 
querable, and the mighty forces of nature 
must needs be left to act and re-act upon 
each other without let or hindrance, barring all 
other control. Life and death here in the 
“Urwald” perpetually oppose each other, and 
we seem hardly to know which is the most 
potent, for the creative and destroying powers 
seem equal in energy. Forms of art, too, strange 
to say, are here to be found, as travellers 
assure us, in solid and durable stone, with 
strange carviags and devices on them; so 
that there must have been at some distant 
date a race or races of men sufficiently ad- 
vanced to have a “stone architecture,” and a 
degree of original and unbounded artistic 
power, which, with what remains of their lan- 
Suages, show how much there is yet to be 
known of the first beginnings of art in the 
midst of a primeval nature. 

Bat there is more yet in this stronghold of 





Nature. Nothing can be more out of the ex- 
perience even of the practised tourist than the 
intensity of the silence found in these unpeopled 
solitudes. lt deepens on a longer and a longer 
uaintance. Occasionally, indeed, there is 
heard the sharp or the long-drawn-out note of 
some unseen bird, or the sudden scream of some 
invisible animal, all the more startling from its. 
very suddenness and strangeness. Othersounds 
there are for which it is difficult to account at 
times,—indeed, impossible, so strange and away 
from common experience are they. Even the 
natives, where there are any, declare themselves 
utterly unable to account in any way for them, 
but will tell you that the last piercing cry you 
heard is the voice of the wild man, or that of the 
Spirit of the Forest. Be it so,—for those who 
hear it, and those who perhaps come “ to build” 
near it, can say nought better or more explana- 
tory. Much of this is doubtless due to the 
animals which live in the recesses of the forest, 
and which are occasionally seen in their beauty 
and in the fulness of their animal life; but not 
all. Thus, not only is the eye but the ear im- 
pressed by the strangeness of the place, and by 
yo being so near to Nature and so far from 


But weather is, as all know, an art and a 
painter’s subject, as well as a scientific one. 
There are weather scenes on this yet primitive 
river which would have startled even Turner 
himself, or his interpreter. It is the intense 
heat of the daytime and the abundant moisture 
which in great part causes these effects with, 
may be, even the absence of all building and 
ground cultivation and ground clearing. If 
cultivation and building and order and method 
are infinite gains, and all-subduing in their 
effect on nature,—primzval nature,—and if so 
much is gained by them, there is too, most 
surely, @ loss, and that an all but infinite one, 
for natare is thus more or less “ put out” and put 
away. The heat, always more or less subdued 
in a town or city-built spot, here meets with 
nothing to modify it or to mitigate it, for falling 
on a forest of trees and river, it goes on increas- 
ing and taking up more and more from morning 
to noon, or rather, till about two o’clock, when 
it is at its maximum. It hushes all voices and 
sounds, and then it is, far more than during the 
darkness of midnight, that the solitude of the 
place is most striking and impressive, and the 
absence of humanity so felt. Thousands of 
square miles, says a great traveller, are here 
without an inhabitant; and the author of the 
“Origin of Species” hereabouts thought him- 
self,—we use his own language,—“ at the end 
of the world.” 

Bat, as we have intimated, Nature, even here 
in this so out-of-the-way corner of the world, 
has it not quite all to herself; for in the close 
recesses of this primeval forest, and on the 
banks of this endless river, there are to be 
found evidences of man’s art and architectural 
work, from a time which it would be hard, 
indeed, to define, or perhaps even to guess 
at. There are sculptured stones, and even 
remains or evidences of buildings, which prove, 
beyond doubt, that these vast solitudes have 
been more or less inhabited, and that not by 
merely savage men, but by those somewhat far 
advanced beyond the conditions of savage 
life. It is a somewhat strange fact that 
there is but one other result of human instinct, 
or thought, or work, which goes so far back in 
time, or duration, if that be a more descriptive 
word, or which has left record of itself from the 
so far distant past as architecture, and that is, 
language. In the very names of the colossal 
mountains and of the remarkable volcanic 
cones here these prehistoric evidences of so 
remote an origin and antiquity are to be found, 
so that in the hearing of their names and in 
wandering amidst the stone blocks and ruins at 
their feet, we all but listen to the common talk 
of those who gave names to the huge moun- 
tains, and who built the villages or the cities 
under their shadows. 

Thus is Nature here, as we may now see it, in 
one at least of its many aspects, before the 
hand of man had improved or added anything 
to it, and before art or architecture, even in the 
form of the very humblest dwelling-house or 
hut covered any part of it, and before the city, 
even the most archaic, had come into existence 
on it. In this primeval forest or “ Urwald,” 
as in the vast plains and steppes of Central 
Asia, and in the mountain-covered countries of 
the world, it would seem to be impossible to 
wrest anything from the absolute dominion 
which Nature exercises. Yet does man, as 





we see, do occasionally even this, and not a few 
of its famous buildings and cities are less 
remarkable than the places and spots of earth 


‘on which they, or the ruins of them, are now 


to be found. We need not to cite here proof of 
this, for they are well known, but the fact of 
there being now in actual existence material 
evidences of this stone building, by rude and 
untutored men, and in the very midst of what 
is in veritable fact a primeval nature, is not a 
little remarkable, and whatis yet more strange, 
it is all but certain that these stone remains 
date from a time beyond the “ historic,” before 
written or recorded history commences! A 
quite new chapter in architecture. 








BUILDING IN OLD DUNDEE. 
THE ADAMS. 


A HANDSOME and portly volume containing 
selections from the charters, writs, and public 
documents of the royal burgh of Dundee has 
just been printed by order of the provost, 
magistrates, and town council of that ancient 
burgh. It is to be regretted that the burgh 
records previously to the year 1520 have been 
altogether lost, but from that date downwards 
they have been kept in a good state of preserva- 
tion, notwithstanding that during “ troublous” 
centuries Dundee, being an important centre of 
conflict, suffered severely.* In what remains 
of the records there are very few notices of 
work done by masons, carpenters, or smiths. 
In June, 1720, the shipmasters of the burgh 
presented a petition to the magistrates “ Cray- 
ing that James Watt, anchor-smith, being the 
only man in this place that can work anything 
of shipsmith’s work, and he not being able to 
pay for his Burgesship, that he might have a 
gratia burgess ticket.” The council granted the 
petition on the production by James Watt of a 
certificate from Leith, where he had previously 
worked, of his “ good affection to the govern- 
ment in church and state.”” A few years pass, 
and the town is again without an anchor-smith, 
until one is appointed on the petition of the 
Fraternity of Seamen. This fraternity, among 
its many good deeds done for the town, in reply 
to their address to the Privy Council, was 
“warranted and allowed” to erect lights and 
beacons on the Firth and river Tay, and levy 
dues for their maintenance. 

The Slaters, by the deacon of their trade, in 
1768 set forth in a petition to the magistrates 
“That the sclaiters of this burgh are always 
very assisting with ladders for extinguishiag 
fires kindled in this burgh, for which labour, 
tho’ offered payment, they always refuse the 
same; that the quartering of soldiers, on the 
account of the circumstances of the trade, is a 
heavy burden upon them, and as they are 
willing and ready to serve the public in time 
coming with their labour in extinguishing fires, 
they crave to be exempt from quartering 
soldiers.” The Council granted the prayer of 
the petition. 

In the Nethergate of Dundee stands the “old 
steeple,” a massive square fabric 156 ft. high ; 
it is still one of the distinguishing features of 
the town. According to tradition, it was erected 
by Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, who landed on 
the shore of Tay on his return from the third 
Crusade. When the town was captured by Monk 
Lumsden, the governor held out with a party 
in the steeple, bat was compelled to surrender 
on the 138th of August, 1644. “The present 
baillies declared that they had uplifted from the 
brewers of ale within this burgh 200 dollars, 
and that they had resolved to employ the same 
upon two roundis (stories) to be built upon the 
steeple, and that they had for that effect agreed 
with John Mylne, Maister Meason, to give him 
800 merks for the same, for the which he was to 
farnish all necessaries, scaffolding and all, except 
iron-work.” John agreed to the terms, “and 
enacted himself for the performance of the 
same with all convenient diligence at the fur- 
therest before the 2nd day of February, 1645.” 
The old steeple, after having been many times 
repaired, was thoroughly restored under the 
direction of the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, at an 
expense of upwards of 8,7801. 

Very interesting is the story of the building 
of the New Town House. On the 27th of June, 
1730, “ The Provost produced Mr. Adam, archi- 





* On the intaking of the said Burgh of Dundee by the 
English in the year 1651, the Charter Chest was broken 
up by the Eng) soldiers and all the writs taken out of 


the same. 
+ Builder, vol, xxxiz., p, 738, 
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tect, his opinion and declaration in writing 
anent the Tolbooth or Town Honse of this burgh, 
which was read in council, the tenor whereof 
follows.” After stating the ruinous condition 
of the building, the architect concludes, * From 
the whole, ’tis evident that this house cannot 
stand long, nor is it capable of repair: where- 
fore I give it as my opinion that in order to 
prevent the bad consequences that might attend 
the falling thereof the same should be taken down 
without loss of time,—by which the materials, 
viz., slate, timbers, and stoné may be preserved, 
and afterwards become of very good use in re- 
building such a Town House as may be judged 
proper by the Lord Provost, &c. Whereas, if 
by the delay of taking down, the fall thereof 
might only occasion melancholy consequences 
to some of the inhabitants, but also the timbers 
and other materials rendered unfit for use.— 
Signed, William Adam, architect.” Mark what 
follows :— For which declaration and opinion 
the Provost acquainted the council that they 
had given Mr. Adam three guineas and spent 
with him some bottles of wine in Mr. Murray’s 
house to the value of thirteen shillings and 
threepence sterling.” Not a word about travel- 
ling expenses from Edinburgh. The offer of 
Andrew Smart, mason, to take down the old 
Town House for 601. was accepted. The council 
acted on the representation of the inhabitants, 
and Mr. Adam prepared the plan for the new 
Town House, and gave along with it an estimate 
of the cost of building it, amounting to 2,8521. 
3s. 1d. sterling. His fee for preparing the plan 
and estimate was thirteen guineas. The build- 
ing was finished in 1734. A Town House must, 
of course, have a town clock: so Alexander 
Smith informed the provost that he was willing 
to make a clock for the town, and to allow them 
six or twelve months’ trial. The council recom- 
mended the provost and one of the bailies, when 
at Edinburgh, to advise what kind of clock would 
be best. The deputation went, and on its return 
recommended a thirty-hour clock, the wheels to 
be all of brass. Smith’s clock had a six months’ 
tria), and gave satisfaction; the referees valued 
it at 150/., and they were allowed eight guineas 
between them as their fees for their report. 
William Adam, the architect, was father of the 
Adelphi Adams, the elder of whom, Robert, was 
six years old at the date of the opening of the 
New Town House of Dundee. 

The buildings with which William Adam has 
been credited heretofore are Hopetoun House 
and the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. The 
proceedings in respect of Dundee Town House 

roves (what has heretofore been doubted) that 
© was an accredited architect. 








DOINGS IN DUBLIN. 


Artisans’ Dwellings.—On the 20th December 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant laid the 
foundation-stone of new artisans’ dwellings 
which are about to be erected on a cleared site 
in the Coombe by the Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company (Limited). The company dates its 
public inception from the 22nd of April, 1876, 
when at a large and influential meeting of the 
citizens, a resolution was passed declaring that 
the houses occupied by the artisansand labourers 
of Dublin were, to a great extent, of such a 
character as to be highly injurious to the moral 
and physical welfare of the inhabitants, aud 
that a movement should be set on foot to pro- 
vide suitable and healthy dwellings for those 
classes of the community. A committee was at 
once formed, and the company organised with a 
capital of 60,000/., with power to increase, its 
objects being,—1. To acquire lands by purchase 
or on lease, and to build thereon dwellings upon 
improved plans for the industrial classes, with 
power to let or dispose of such lands or dwell- 
ings. 2. To alter, repair, rebuild, and adopt 
dwellings with a view to render them more 
healthy and comfortable. 3. To make advances 
for the building and improvement of dwellings 
under the supervision of the company. Imme- 
diately after the inception of the company the 

ion took action under the provisions of 
the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings and Im- 
provement Act, 1875. Dr. Mapother, consulting 
sanitary officer to the Corporation, on the 10th 
of June, 1876, reported twelve districts in the 
city as unhealthy areas. On the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1876, an improvement scheme embracing 
two of the unhealthy areas so reported,— 
viz., one in iri reg and the Ooombe 
area,—was presen to the Corporation b 
their Dwellings Improvement Committee ont 


adopted, and, after an inquiry by the Local 
Government Board, 2 provisional order 
sanctioning it was obtained. The company 
have since erected, at a cost of 35,0001., 
six blocks of buildings, viz., two in Dominick- 
street, two in Buckingham-street, one in Echlin- 
street, and one in Manor-street, containing in 
all 280 dwellings, and providing accommodation 
for about 1,400 persons. Of these dwellings, 175 
are constructed on the flat system, and 105 are self- 
contained cottages. The area now about to be 
built on is about four and a half acres in extent, 
and has been cleared by the Corporation under 
the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, at a 
cost of nearly 20,0001. The company propose 
to erect on this site 200 cottages, capable of 
accommodating at least 1,000 persons, at an an- 
ticipated cost of from 20,0001. to 25,0001. The 
site is to be divided by two large streets, 40 ft. 
in width. The cottages are to be erected in 
four hollow sqaares, entered by avenues from 
the main thoroughfares, the entire of which, as 
well as the squares themselves, the Corporation 
have undertaken to pave with asphalte. One 
of the chief aims of the company being to pro. 
vide large air-spaces, there have been devoted 
to those squares more than half an acre. The 
Freeman’s Journal says it is a remarkable fact 
that the proportion of children under five years 
of age living in the company’s dwellings, is 
double the proportion of the same class living in 
the rest of Dublin. 

The Proposed Science and Art Musewm.—On 
the 20th of December a meeting of the Royal 
Dablin Society, specially summoned by requi- 
sition, was held in the lecture-theatre, Leinster 
House, Kildare-street, to protest against the 
erection by the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, of the new museum on Lein- 


the Department to erect an ornamental building 
as they had now. They would then have, ag 
the result of their opposition, an ugly building 
in Kildare-street and another ugly building jn 
Leinster Lawn. The motion was carried with 
but few dissentients, and the following re. 
solutions were carried withont discussion, viz, ; 
Proposed by Dr. Mapother, and seconded by 
Mr. Campbell,— 


**It is deemed by sanitary authorities that it is essen. 
tial to the health of this large city that the open s of 
Leinster Lawn should not in any way be diminished or 
interfered with ; begat weer pay of all the grounds, build. 
ings, and premises rred to in the Act of 1877 havi 
been surrendered some months ago by the Society to the 
Board of Works, much larger and more conveniently acc. 
sible sites for the proposed museum than that of the Lawn 
are at the disposal of the Science and Art Department 
for the immediate commencement of their building 
operations.”’ 

Proposed by Mr. Dawson, M.P., seconded by 
Alderman Harris,— 

‘Phe Society protests against the adoption of any 
designs for the contemplated museum building for which 
Irish architects have not been afforded an opportunity of 
competing, and call onthe Department of Science and Art 
to offer the work for competition,” 


Dr. Ball, F.R.S., in a letter to a Dublin paper, 
after describing the Science and Art Museum in 
Edinburgh, says,— 

“Tt is the object of the Government, as expressed in 
Lord Sandon’s letter to the Royal Dublin Society, to pro. 
vide Dublin with a similar institution; and in order that 
the building may be suitably located, and be made an orna- 
ment to the city, it is proposed to erect it across the 
Merrion-square front of Leinster Lawn, which will be 
preserved, as heretofore, as a garden jor the use of the 
public, The advantages offered by the Merrion-square 
site are several, 

lst, It is undoubtedly the finest site in Dublin on which 
to erect a handsome building, such as would form a 
magnificent completion of the west side of Merrion. 
square, 

2nd. It would allow of an extension of the National 
Gallery, already, Iam told, greatly in need of additional 


ster-lawn. The chair was taken at first by Lord | space 


James Butler; but a short time after the com- 
mencement of the meeting Mr. Woods Maunsell, 
vice-president, arrived and presided. Mr. 0. H. 
Hemphill, Q.C., proposed the following reso- 
lation,— 

** That the society protests against the recent renewed 

roposais of the Science snd Art Department to erect 

uildings on Leinster Lawn for the following reasons :— 
That in the year 1866, by »greement with her Majesty’s 
then Government, the Royal Dublin Society surrendered 
its exclusive privileges, rights, and control over the jawn, 
in order that it might be dedicated to the use of the citi- 
zens of Dublin as a public garden ; that for the develop- 
ment of the natural picturesqueness of the situation, and 
its ornamental capacity, numerous Parliamentary grauts 
have been made from time to time, and a monumental 
statue of the late Prince Consort has been erected thereon ; 
that the gardens have been largely enjoyed by the citizens 
of Dublin, and especially by the artisans and working 
classes.”’ 
Mr. Jonathan Pim seconded the motion, and 
urged the adoption of another site. Mr. Rawson 
Carroll, architect, said he desired to disabuse 
the members of the Society of an idea that 
appeared to be current that the Science and 
Art Department proposed to enclose up the 
entire quadrangle. It was to put a building at 
the end of the lawn,—an ornamental screen on 
the eastern side of the quadrangle. There was 
no reason to beli-ve that the place should neces- 
sarily lose its beauty by this. To bring this 
matter home to their minds, he would ask those 
who had travelled through Europe what would 
be the appearance of the square of St. Mark at 
Venice if it had only three sides, or of the 
market-place at Verona if it were in a similar 
condition ; and yet this was the condition at 
present of the quadrangle at Leinster Lawn. It 
did not at all follow that, if this garden were 
closed in, it would become a dark, damp, loath- 
some place, where no vegetation would thrive. 
He did not consider that the buildings as at 
present existing were at all handsome. They 
were erected, he believed, from designs sup- 
plied by the Department, which now pro- 
posed to improve the appearance of the 
place by erecting this new museum. It had 
been said that the flowers would be de- 
stroyed if this museum were built. He had 
taken the trouble to investigate the matter, and 
he found that there was not at present a flower- 
bed on the 40 ft. that would be covered by the 
new museum. Grass and gravel occupied the 
space at present. If the Science and Art De- 
partment were thwarted, what would be the 
result? They would say, “ Very well; we wili 
put the buildings in Kildare-street,’’—buildings 
of a most uninteresting character. There was 
no doubt that the buildiogs now to be erected 
would be in some time to come insufficient to 
meet the growing requirements that would have 
to be supplied, and then the site in Leinster 
Lawn would be utilised at a time when they 





might not have the same means of inducing 





8rd. It would be in immediate connexion not only with 
the National Gallery, but with the Museum of Natural 
History, and thus allow visitors to pass readily from one 
of these depa: tments to the other. And 

4th. So far from ivjuring Leinster Lawn as a flower- 
garden, it would prove a shelter to it from the east wind, 
which is so destructive to any tender shrubs and other 
plants attempted to be cultivated there.” 

Steam Tramways.—On the 23rd of December, 
the Directors of the Dublin and Blessington and 
the Dublin and Lucan Steam Tramways Com. 
panies met to turn the first sods, or rather 
“drive the first dogs,’”’ of their new lines. The 
Blessington Tramway will pass through Tere- 
nure, Templeogue, Tallaght, Johnstown, Brittas, 
and into Blessington,—thus opening up the 
scenery of that part of Wicklow and the districts 
of Panchestown (the famous racecourse), Bally- 
more-Eustace, Donard, Hollywood, and the well- 
known granite of Ba!lyknockan,—all very ex- 
tensive farming districts. The company will 
run on each line a passenger-car and several 
freight-tracks, all provided with flange-wheels, 
stated to be suited alike for tramway and for 
road. Messrs. Ward, Jardine, Fortescue, & Co., 
are the contractors for both lines, at the rate of 
3,0001. per mile. Mr. W. F. Clarke is the 
engineer. 








KIDDERMINSTER. 


THE post-office accommodation in Kidder 
minster has for years been utterly inadequate to 
the requirements of the town, the whole area 
for all the departments of post-office, telegraphs, 
money-orders, and savings-bank, being only 52 
yards. 

Government refused to build, but expressed 
willingness to rent a suitable building if one 
were provided. Mr. Gething, architect, by 
direction of Mr. John Brinton, M.P., made 
draft designs for a new post-office in Exchange- 
street, which were submitted to the Postmaster 
General. Opposition was raised against the 
removal of the post-office from its present site 
in Church-street, but after receiving deputation 
and counter deputation, the Postmaster-General 
has decided that, all things considered, the 
Exchange-street site is the best. 

The architect will now complete his plans, 80 
that they may be laid before the Lords of the 
Treasury without delay. 








New Method of Road Building.—Opper- 
mann proposes to build highways in two layers: 
1. A bed of 15 to 20 centimétres (5°9 in. to 
7°87 in.) of coarse béton with hydranlic mortar ; 
2. A bed of smaller béton, cemented with 
mixture of lim: and one-half part of Portland 
or Boulogne ceiment, and one-half part of slag. 
The stones in t!.is second bed should be chosen 
exclusively from the hardest and most flinty 
varieties.—Ohron. Indust. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Leamington.—At an adjourned meeting of the 
Leamington Town Oouncil, on the 20th of 
December, for the purpose of considering Alder- 
man Wackrill’s proposal to erect municipal 
buildings and @ free library by alterations and 
additions to the pump-room, the proposition was 
carried with but four digsentients. 

Brighton.—On the ground that the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act is unworkable, and likely, it 
is thought, to be amended in the coming session 
of Parliament, the Brighton Town Council have 
yesolved to postpone an improvement scheme 
under the Act. At a meeting of the Town 
Oonucil on the 22nd ult. the Sanitary Com- 
mittee brought up a special report upon the 
proposed “ Sanatoriam,” accompanied by draw- 
ings prepared by the borough surveyor of the 

buildings, which it is proposed to erect on land 
(recently purchased by the Council) situate in 
the Bear Mill-road. The buildings were arranged 
in four blocks, connected by a covered corridor, 
open at the sides. The central block was for the 
administrative department; the south block 
consisting of fever-wards for 16 patients,—8 
male and 8 female; the north block afforded 
similar accommodation for infectious diseases of 
9 similar character; and the other block, on the 
same side, affoided accommodation for 18 cases 
of small-pox. The estimated cost (exclusive of 
fornishing) was 15.0001.; and the committee 
recommended the Council to instruct the Town 
Clerk to borrow that sum to defray the cost of 
the work. A long discussion ensued, in which 
opposition was evinced to the scheme on the 
score of its cost. One speaker stated that at 
Taunton, where there was a sanatorium erected 
upon the most improved principles, there were 
24 beds, which cost 1001. per bed; and at 
Oheltenham,—where there was an institution 
which was looked upon as a model hospital in 
every sense,—the cost for 62 beds was 1651. per 
bed. At St. Thomas’s Hospital, which was of a 
very ornate character, the cost was only 2611. 
per bed; whilst the cost of the proposed bnild- 
ing in Brighton would be,—50 beds for 15,0001.— 
3001. per bed. An dmendment, referring the 
matter back for further consideration, was 
adopted by 17 votes against 11. 

Swindon. — The Cemetery Committee have 
accepted tae plans of Mr. W. H. Read for layiog 
out and draining the new cemetery, which will 
be on the Kingshill estate, with convenient 
approaches from all parts of Old and New 
Swindon. It will be about 11 acres in extent, 
and will cost about 10,0001. It is only intended 

to have one chapel, with a mortuary and lodge- 
keeper’s residence. No part of the ground is to 
be consecrated. 

Datchet.—It is proposed to build a workmen’s 
club-room here, at an estimated outlay of 400/. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Wyborn, 
of Windsor. 

Holbrook.—At Holbrook, Suffolk, the founda- 
tion-stone has been laid of a new building for 
the village club, established eleven years ago. 
Mr. Wagstaff, of Freston, took the contract for 
building the new room at 2061., from a pian 
drawn by himself. It is a simple red-brick 
building. The ground was given by Mr. Hanter 
Rodwell, Q.C. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Fletching.—Fletching parish church, restored 
by the munificence of the Earl of Sheffield, at 
® cost of about 7,000/., has been re-opened. 
The church comprises nave, chancel, tower 
and spire, north and south aisles and transepts, 
and the mausoleum of the Sheffield family. The 
style is Early English. The seating, roofs, 
pulpit, and reading-desk are entirely of old 
English oak, and a screen of wainscot-oak sepa- 
rates the chancel and nave. The clearstory 
windows have been opened ; the Sheffield monu- 
ments and a fine alabaster tomb, with canopy in 
the south aisle, have been restored ; the chancel 
has been entirely rebuilt; and the whole-of the 
interior has been repaved with encaustic and 
glazed tiles. The Sheffield pew, which occupies 
one of the arches on the north side of the nave, 
has been restored, and a new organ has a place 
within the chancel. The altar is enclosed with 
rails of brass supporting a handrail of polished 
walnut. The architect was Mr. John Oldrid 
Scott, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. G. Cheesman & Co., contractors, Brigh- 
ton and Uckfield. 

Olton.—On the 14th ult. the Bishop of Wor- 
cester consecrated the new Church of St. 


quence of the great length of the parish, the 
existing parish church of Olton is some. miles 
away from the district which the new church is 
built to accommodate. The new building, 
which is now as far completed as it will be at 
present, is @ small: structure on the high road, 
near Olton Station, partly constructed of stone 
apd partly of brick, the latter portion being 
that which it is designed to replace when the 
congregation attending the church shall be 
sufficiently numerous to render an extension 
necessary. The permanent or stone part of the 
building consists of a chancel, with chancel-aisle 
and vestry. The materials used are Hampstead 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, the roof, which 
is open-timbered, being tiled externally. With 
the temporary brick portion the church will 
now accommodate some 200 or 230 persons. 
The architects are Messrs. Bland & Cossins, of 
Birmingham. The total cost of the church is 
estimated at 2,3001.; the bnilders’ contract, 
executed by Messrs. Bromwich, Forster, & Co., 
of Rugby, is 1,700). Mr. 8. Bourne, of King 
Edward’s-road, Birmingham, supplied the 
glazing; and the hot-water pipes have been 
provided by Messrs. Hassall & Singleton. 

Blackburn.—8t. Philip’s Church, which was 
consecrated on the 15th ult., is a substantial 
structure of Harly English character, built of 
rubble masonry, faced with Yorkshire parpoints, 
with ashlar dressings. The roofs are open- 
timbered, covered externally with blue and 
purple slates. The plan comprises nave, 
89 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft., and 49 ft. to the ridge, with 
north and south aisles, 11 ft. 6 in. wide; 
chancel same width as the naye, and 30 ft. 9 in. 
in length; two yestries on the north side of the 
chancel ; organ-chamber on the south; a tower, 
112 ft. high, at the west end of the south aisle; 
and north porch. The aisles are laid with stone 
landings, and the chancel with encaustic tiles. 
The church is warmed by hot water. The nave 
has open benches of pitch-pine, stained and var- 
nished. The choir-seats, prayer-desk, and altar- 
rail are of oak. The pulpit and font are of Bath 
and other stones, enriched with dark marble. 
Accommodation is provided for 600 persons, and 
the total cost has been about 8,000. The building 
has been carried out by Messrs. Stones & Sons, 
of Blackburn, contractors, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. John Lowe, Manchester. 

Croydon.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
consecrated the new chancel, chancel aisle, 
vestry, and organ-chamber just added to the 
district parish church of St. James, Croydon. 
Mr. Charles Henman was the architect. 

Brierley Hill.—The completion of the work 
of renovating the tower of the parish church, 
Brierley Hill, and of adding a new peal of bells 
and clock thereto, has been publicly celebrated. 
The first steps towards carrying out the altera- 
tions were taken in the early part of the present 
year, consequent upon a visit which Mr. J. 
Corbett, M.P. for Droitwich, paid to Brierley 
Hill, on which occasion he offered to present a 
new Clock for the church tower, to replace the 
one which had then become, through lapse of 
time, almost useless. The offer was accepted ; 
and, at the same time, a committee was formed 
to carry out the renovation of the tower. The 
latter, which, like the church, is of red brick, 
has been much strengthened and increased in 
height. The new bells are six in number, and 
were supplied by Mr. James Barwell, bell- 
founder, of Birmingham. The total cost of 
work to the tower and of the bells is about 8501. 
The clock, which was supplied by Mr. W. Leeson, 
Coleshill, has two dials, each 8 ft. in diameter ; 


Hill to Stourbridge, and ‘the other overlooks 
the road leading to Wordsley. The cost of 
the clock is estimated at 400/. 








The Marlborough Rooms, Regent-street. 
In these new rooms, next door to the Puly. 
technic Institution, Mesers. J. Eberhard & Co., 
of Edward-street, Hampstead-road, are laying 
down a parquet floor on an existing cement or 
stone floor by means of their patent glue, and 
an excellent job it promises to make. It seems 
by no means generally known that parquet can 
be laid on stone as easily as on wood. The 
rooms, which are fitted for balls and other 
assemblages, are to be opened soon by the 
Prince of Wales, who takes, we are told, a 
personal interest in them. The general works 
have been done by Mr. George Phillips, builder, 
under the direction of Mr. Tyler, architect. 





Margaret, in the parish of Olton. In conse- 


Mr. Birch is painting and gilding. 


one faces the main street leading from Brierley | 8 
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DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


South Hornsey.—On the 18th ult., the Raleigh 
Memorial Church Coe designed to 
commemorate the work of the late Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Raleigh, was opened. The site is at 
the junction of Milton and Albion roads, and the 
building inclades accommodation for 1,020 wor- 
shippers, and a schoolroom for 650 children, 
together with vestry and class-rooms. The style 
is Gothic, the building having been erected 
from the designs of Mr. John Sulman, archi- 
tect, Furnival’sinon; and the contract has 
been carried out by Mr. Chessum, builder, of 
East-road, Hoxton. The contract price for the 
erection was 5,800/., but, with land and extras, 
the total cost will amount to 10,0001. 

Perth.—The North United Presbyterian 
Church, Perth, has been opened. It has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. T. L. Watson, 
architect, Glasgow, which were selected in 
limited competition, the committee having 
obtained the assistance of Mr. J. Dick Peddie, 
M.P., ag professional referee. The building is 
Romanesque in style, freely treated. The 
following is a list of the contractors :—Mason 
work, Mr. Alexander Fraser, Motherwell; 
wright work, Messrs. Craig & Auld, Mother- 
well; plumber work and gas-fittings, Mr. 
Alexander Davidson, Perth; slater work, Mr. 
Peter Reid, Perth; plaster work, Messrs. John 
M‘Kay & Son, Perth; ironfounder work, Ardeer 
Foundry Co., Stevenston; stained glass, Mesers. 
Adam & Small, Glasgow; painter work, Messrs. 
George Muirhead & Son, Perth; stone carving, 
Mr. Harry Hems, Exeter; plaster modelling, 
Mr. Thomes Miller, Glasgow; heating, Messrs. 
CO. H. Pennycook & Ov., Glasgow; pulpit and 
stair-railing, Mr. John Craig, Glasgow; smith 
work, Mr. James Taylor, Perth; marble work, 
Mr. David Beveridge, Perth; furniture, Messrs. 
Brown & M‘Neill, Glasgow. Every detail has 
been executed to full-sized drawivgs supplied 
by the architect, and Mr. David Geekie has 
been the clerk of the works from the beginning 
to the end of the work. The measurers were 
Mesars. Service & Bisland, Glasgow. The cost 
of the building has been abont 7,0001. 











SOHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cockermouth. — The new building erected 
for Christ Church Sunday School has been 
opened. It nearly adjoins the* church on 
the east side, and is entered from Sonth-street. 
It is in the Early Geometrical style of Gothic 
architecture, from designs by Mr. W. C. Jennings, 
architect, Cockermouth, under whose personal 
superintendence the work has been carried out. 
The walls are constructed of Tallentire stone, 
in course-snecked rubble, with skew-chiselled 
dressings. The building is roofed with green 
slates from Buttermere Quarries, surmounted 
with a red tile cresting. The internal dimen- 
sions of the main school-room are 50 fc. by 
25 ft 9in.; the height of the walls is 11 ft. 3 in. ; 
and from floor to ceiling the height is 22 ft. 3 in. 
Besides the main school-room there are two 
class-rooms, one on either side of the vestibule, 
each measuring 13 ft. by 9 ft.6in. Over the 
vestibule and class-rooms is a school for infants, 
20 ft. by 13 ft. The cost was upwards of 7001. 
The contractors for the work, all of whom are 
of Cockermouth, were as follows :—Builders’ 
work, Mr. Joseph Borrowscale ; joiners’ work, 
Mr. Palmer Robinson; slaters’ work, Mr. Thos. 
Armstrong ; plumbing and gas-fitting, Mr. Henry 
Fisher ; plasterers’ work, Mr. Joseph Waller; 
painting, glazing, and decorating, Mr. John 
18) ° 
pe Se @ year ago the schools 
attached to All Saints’ Church, Falsgrave, Scar- 
borough, were destroyed by fire, through, it is 
said, the overheating of a warming apparatus. 
Some adjoining ground having been secured, 
they have now been rebuilt on an enlarged scale, 
from designs by Messrs. Paley & Austin, archi- 
tects, Lancaster. They are in the Tudor style, 
constructed of red brick, and roofed with red 
tiles to harmonise with the church, at the south 
side of which they are situate. The principal 
room is 75 ft. long by 32 ft. Gin. wide, with 
lofty open-timbered roof, and lighted from the 
east and west ends and the south side (the north 
side running parallel to the church). Adjoining 
each end of this large hall are commodious and 
well-lighted class-rooms. The schools are ap- 
proached fom the east and west ends, and 





they have been erected by Messrs. Parbury 
& Son, contractors, of Scarborough. The total 
cost, including the ground above mentioned, is 
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3,6001, The schools will accommodate about 400 
children. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh.—The Earl of ° Redes- 
dale has had a commodious National school, with 
class-rooms, offices, and conveniences, erected 
at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, at his own cost. The 
architect was Mr. W. Calloway, of the Batsfield 
Estate office; and Mr. Tomes, of Campden, was 
the builder. The principal room is 66 ft. long 
by 22 ft. wide, with open roof, the timber show- 
ing 30 ft. to the ridge; two class-rooms, 20 ft. 
by 16ft. The school has three porches for 
access, and three open yards. It is in the Gothic 
style, und is built of stone from Bourton-on-the- 
Hill and Westington quarries. 








STAINED GLASS. 


London.—The east window in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thornhill-square, Caledonian-road, has 
been filled with stained glass by Messrs. Pepper 
& Co. The three centre openings are in memory 
of the Misses Dobson, late members of the con- 
gregation ; the right-hand side opening is pre- 
sented by Mr. Williams, for some time church- 
warden, in memory of a son drowned at sea. 
The subject is ‘‘The Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand.” 

Leicester.—Three two-light stained-glass win- 
dows have recently been erected in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Leicester, containing six subjects from 
the life of Christ. They are the work of Mesers. 
Mayer & Co., of Munich and London. 

Edgbaston.—On the 18th ult. a service was 
held to dedicate the new stained-glass window 
which has been placed in the south transept of 
St. Augustine’s Church, Edgbaston. The window 
is commemorative of the five years’ wardenship 
of Messrs. Joseph Beattie and Thomas Horton, 
and of services performed by them in connexion 
with the erection of the church-tower and spire, 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of London, 
have supplied the window, at a cost of 200 
guineas. In the three lights of the windows, 
various.scenes in the life of St. Augustine are 
depicted. Ina circle above the principal lights 
St. Angustine is represented being taken to 
school by his mother, Monica. The right hand 
light shows his baptism, at the age of about 
thirty-five, by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Hippo, 
who is in the act of writing Augustine’s name 
in a book, Monica looking on. In the left-hand 
light St. Augustine is shown as a priest preach- 
ing before the bishops assembled in synod at 
Hippo. In minor parts of the window other 
incidents in the saint’s life are represented. 

Gloucester.—A painted glass window has been 
erected in All Saints’ Church, Gloucester, as a 
memorial of Mrs. Slater. The window is the 
second from the east in the south aisle, and 
next to the memorial of Mr. Sidney Slater, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Slater, who died in July, 1875. 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell were the artists for both, 
and the subjects in each are similar, and are 
treated in a corresponding manner. Hach win- 
dow consists of three chief lights, with three 
quatrefoils over. In the new window are repre. 
sented SS. Andrew, Philip, and Bartholomew; 
and in the quatrefoils are the emblems of the 
martyrdom of the saints, surrounded with orna. 
ment of floral design. In the Sidney Slater 
memorial the three chief figures are those of 
88. John, Peter, and James. 





NEW PULPITS. 


* Macclesfield—The ancient parish church of 
St. Michael has jast received some additions in 
the shape of an ornate memorial pulpit, with 
prayer-desk to correspond, erected, as the in- 
scription upon a small panel tells the reader, to 
the memory of the late vicar. The new works 
have been designed by Mr. James Stevens, 
architect, Macclesfield and Manchester, and 
under the direction of Mr. Stevens, and from 
his detail drawings, the whole work has been 
carried ont by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 
The new pulpit is octagonal in shape, and is 
composed wholly of well-seasoned wainscot oak. 
The style of work is Perpendicular Gothic. 
Each side of the pulpit is filled with sculptured 
figures, standing upon corbels, and sheltered by 
ogee-headed canopies. The figures represent 
respectively our Blessed Lord, St. Michael, and 
the four Evangelists, SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John. 

Brighton.—A new pulpit has just been com- 
pleted at St. Martin’s Church, Lewes-road. Its 
height,—pulpit and canopy,—is 55 ft. 4 in., the 


sounding-board, from which ascends a tapering 
canopy reaching to within a few inches of the 
roof, and including in the design three groups 
of figures, representing ‘‘ The Nativity,” ‘“‘ The 
Crucifixion,” and ‘‘ The Ascension,” in full relief. 
The front of the pulpit has four panels carved 
in low relief, representing ‘‘ The Sermon on the 
Mount,”’ “St. Paul preaching at Athens,” 
“St. John preaching in the Wilderness,” and 
“ St. Augustine preaching to the Anglo-Saxons.” 
The design also includes a number of Garved 
figures in niches, and open carved work of 
leaves and flowers in the style of the fifteenth 
century. The base of the pulpit and the 
under part of the pulpit are inlaid in olive- 
wood brought from the Holy Land. For size 
and execation the work is said to be un- 
equalled by anything in this country. The 
pulpit, which is of oak, was presented by Mr. 
Henry Wagner, Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., being 
the architect. It has been executed by Mr. 
J. E. Knox, of Lambeth. 








hooks, 


Sketches Abroad; Germany and Switzerland. 
By BrernarD Smitu, Architect, late Assistant- 
Colonel of Engineers, Gibraltar. London: 
B. T. Batsford, High Holborn. 

TueEsE sketches, it is stated, were made by Mr. 
Bernard Smith “ whilst travelling student of the 
Royal Academy, 1876,” and fill thirty-two folio 
plates. Besides views of Mediswval and early 
Renaissance buildings in Nuremberg, Freiburg, 
Lubeck, Basle, Ratisbon, Strasburg, and so 
forth, sketches are given of mAny specimens of 
ironwork, church furniture, armoires, and 
tapestries. Mr. Smith sketches very well, and 
the collection is interesting, including a fair 
amount of fresh subjects, a fact somewhat 
remarkable when the number of similar books 
that have been published is remembered. We 
take for granted that the author, in his position 
of Travelling Student of the Royal Academy, 
undertook some severer studies than are here 
set forth. 





VARIORUM. 


* Minor Arts: Porcelain Painting, Wood Carv- 
ing, Stencilliog, &c.,” by Chas. G. Leland, is one 
of the “ Art at Home ” series, published by Mac- 
millan & Co. It is a very usefal introductory 
little book, and will suggest to people living in 
the country, for example, no end of interesting 
occupations. Mr. Leland is not so far ahead of 
his pupils as to give instructions beyond their 
comprehension.——“ Materials and Oonstruc- 
tion,” by Francis Campin, 0.E., forms No. 216 
of Weale’s “Rudimentary Series” (Crosby 
Lockwood & Oo.). It may be described as a 
theoretical and practical treatise on the strains, 
designing, and erection of works of construction, 
applying more particularly to the practice of 
the Civil Engineer. Building materials, masonry, 
and foundations, however, are treated of to a 
certain extent with some precision. In treating 
of concrete, oddly enough, the use of Portland 
Cement in its manufacture is not spoken of.—— 
The three magazines for 1881 issued by Cassell, 
Petter, & Co., viz.,—the Quiver, the Family 
Magazine,and Little Folks,—have all taken a new 
start with the new year, and can be safely 
recommended. It is agreeable to hear that 
within the last few days the proprietors of Little 
Folks Magazine have distributed among the 
inmates of children’s hospitals throughout the 
country a large number of illustrated and 
coloured books, scrap albums, dolls, knitted 
articles, and plain needlework, the main portion 
of the gifts comprising copies of the “ Little 
Folks Black and White Painting Book” and 
“Little Folks Nature Painting Book,” illustrated 
and coloured by children in competition for 
prizes offered by the proprietors, and intended 
by the young artisis to form at the same time 
Christmas presents for sick and suffering little 
ones.—Whitaker’s “ Almanac” (1881) is, all 
to nothing, the best of its kind. What need to 
say any more? 





Hudson § Kearns’s Diaries for 1881. 
The series of diaries issued by Hudson & 
Kearns, of Southwark, have many novel and 
useful features. All but the smallest edition 
have, not only the usual diary, varying from 
half a page to two pages a day, but a note-book, 
cash-book, and a ledger, certainly sufficiently 


——— 


of architects and surveyors, for whose speci! 
use Nos. 12 and 13 are ruled and printed: 
These two editions are also indexed and paged 
a valuable feature, greatly facilitating referengs 
and saving time. In those intended for general 
use, Nos. 9 and 10, published at 2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d. respectively, and in No. 11, issued at 
4s. 6d., for the use of builders, are included a 
register for acceptances or other payments or 
receipts, which shows at a glance all payments 
or receipts maturing during the month, and ig 
an eminently convenient form of bill diary, 
No. 11, the edition issued for builders, has a 
series of tables of a practical character. The 
size of the diaries, the excellence of the paper 
and binding, and the variety of wants they are 
made to meet, enable us to recommend them 
warmly. The patent date-indicating blotting. 
pads produced by the same firm are also very 
useful things. 








Miscellanea, 


Medisval Roman Sculpture and West: 
minster Abbey.—The Naples correspondent of 
the Daily News gives some particulars of thesixth 
annual conference on Christian archeology, re- 
cently held in the ex-convent of St. Carlo di 
Catinari, in Rome. The learned Father L. Bruzzi 
presided, and there were present, besides others, 
Professor de Rossi, director cf the Christian 
Museum in the Vatican, Professor Heuzen, and 
Professor Visconti. After an address by Father 
Bruzzi, Mr. Stevenson came forward with a new 
argument, founded on the history of the Roman 
sculptors of the Middle Ages. He said that in 
past years he had had frequent opportunities of 
illustrating the sculptural and mosaic works of 
the school generally known under the inexact 
name of the cosimati; the most authoritative 
work on this school had been written by Pro- 
fessor de Rossi, who had believed it possible to 
establich certain limits around Rome out of 
which the works of the artificers before men- 
tioned had never gone. But his (Mr. Stevenson’s) 
own studies now led him to correct this asser- 
tion. The Roman sculptors not only worked out 
of the said confines, but also out of Italy, and 
even in far-distant Britain. In the Abbey of 
Westminster there exist the remains of an old 
pavement formed of meanders in mosaic, with 
large roses in porphyry and other coloured 
marbles. There also exist, in the same church, 
some pieces of sculpture, decorated with mosaic, 
on the tombs of the kings of England of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. At first 
sight these remains recall to mind Roman Medi- 
zeval work. But how came it to be transplanted 
to distant England? Our wonder increases when 
we remember that these Roman sculptors usually 
executed in Rome itself a great portion of the 
monuments which they afterwards finished in 
the places for which they were destined. Often 
they carried with them from Rome the unworked 
marble, taken from ruins. There was very little 
to be learned from the scanty remains of the 
inscriptions on the tombs and pavement in 
Westminster Abbey; buat they may still be 
studied in the compendium which a monk be- 
longing to the Abbey made of the historical recol- 
lections of another monk, who had copied the 
inscriptions while still intact. They prove that 
an abbot of Westmiaster, who came from Rome 
about 1260, had so greatly admired the work of 
Roman artists, with which many churches were 
then being adorned, that he determined to em- 
bellish the cathedral near London with similar 
ornaments, and taking with him the precious 
marbles necessary for the mosaics, eng: 
some of the Roman workmen to go to England. 

New Market, Stafford.—On the 17th ult. 
the mayor of Stafford formally opened the new 
butchers’ market, which has been in course of 
erection for some months past. The new building 
lies at the back of the St. John’s Market, and is 
122 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. The fagade of the 
building is in Crabbery-street, and is carried 
out in ashlar, the architecture being (according to 
a Birmingham paper) the same as that of the 
old “ Noah’s Ark” building adjoining, which 
latter will be utilised as a market public-house 
and dining-rooms. The market contains forty 
stalls. The contract was for 3,8401., and the 
work has been executed by Mr. T. Bridge, of 
Stafford. 

Masons’ Wages in Greenock.—The Master 
Masons’ Association in Greerock have informed 
the Operatives’ Association that the present 





large in all cases for private use, and intended 





pulpit itself being 7 ft.9 in. Above this is the 


to be adequate for the professional requirements 


rate of wages will be, on and after January lst, 
reduced 4d. per hour,—i.e., from 63d. to 6d. 
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The Spire of South Charch.— 
A meeting of the parishioners of South Hackney 
has been held, under the presidency of the Rev. 
R. Tyssev, rector, to consider a notice received 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, desig- 
nating the Church of St. John of Jerusalem, 
South Hackney, “‘a dangerous structure,” and 
requiring measures to be adopted to render it 
gafe to the public. The Rector detailed the steps 
that had been taken, and stated that Mr. Scott, 
gon of the architect of the church, had been 
asked to inspect the spire, which was the part 
principally complained of, and to prepare a 
report of the work ne to be done. This 
report showed that the stone of which the spire 
was built was of a soft and porous nature, and 
that it was about the worst description of stone 
that could have been used, being specially per- 
vious to the weather and the gases of the atmo- 
sphere. The projecting portions of the spire 
that had not already fallen through decay were 
jn an insecure and dangerous condition, and 
might fall at any moment upon passers-by, 
rendering it necessary that the churchyard 
should be closed. He (Mr. Scott) had made 
inquiries as to the best stone that could be 
used for replacing the decayed portions, and 
was of opinion that Dorsetshire stone, which was 
being used for the repairs of Westminster Abbey, 
would be most durable. He had procured an 
estimate from Mr. Blackbarn, of Nottingham, 
for the necessary repairs. The taking away of 
the decayed parts, including the figures of the 
Evangelists at the angles of the spire, and 
which there was no structural necessity to re- 
place, and the substitution of sound stone, would 
cost, inclading also architects’ charges, 9251. 19s., 
1501. being allowed in this sum for any con- 
tingency that might arise daring the progress of 
the work. In answer to a question, Mr. Scott 
stated that the cost of a new spire would be 
from 1,5001. to 2,0001. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter in hand by meeting 
the requirements of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and to collect subscriptions for the 
restoration or re-building of the spire. 


Rood Screen, Rodmersham Church.— 
The new rood-screen in St. Nicholas’s church, 
Rodmersham, Kent, has been unveiled. It is in 
the Perpendicular style, and has been designed 
by Mr. 8. Slingsby Stallwood, of the firm of 
Morris & Stallwood, architects, Reading, under 
whose direction the general restoration of the 
church was effected three yearsago. The screen 
is made entirely of English oak, and its lower 
parts, up to the cross transoms, are of deeply- 
moulded work, enriched by carving and tracery. 
Above, the structure is of open work, the 
heads of the openings being filled by carved 
tracery panels, and on the top of all the main 
cornice rests. This has several depths of 
delicately-carved continuous enrichments in it, 
and the skyline is broken by a tall pierced 
cresting of Tudor character. There is a central 
and double doorway in a line with the main 
avenue and approach tothe altar. This is carried 
out in unison with the rest of the surroundings, 
the wrought-iron lock and hinges being in keeping 
with the detail of the whole screen. Immediately 
over the centre of the screen riees a large 
foliated cross, some 10 ft. high. It is of oak, 
like the screen, and its lower part has two 
Perpendicular newels, one on either side, as 
supports, connected with the cross proper by 
pierced tracery, and surmounted by cc nnecting 
transome, having carved running enrichments, 
finished by embattlements. The main post of 
the cross is crocketed on either side. The 
terminations at the four points are quatrefoiled, 
and contain sculptured representations of the 
evangelistic emblems, whilet at the apex the 
“ Agnus Dei” is carved. The whole screen has 
been made and placed in situ by Mr. Harry 
Heims, of Exeter. 


National Exhibition of Industry and 
in Bavaria.—In the year 1882 it is in- 
tended that an exhibition of products of the 
arts and manufactures of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria, shall be held in the Maxfeld Park, at 
the ancient city of Nuremberg. Thirty-three 
local committees have already been formed in 
the chief towns of the kingdom in order to 
Promote the success of the project. The exhi- 
bition grounds in the Maxfeld have already 
n marked out, and the work of laying down 
the drains and water-pipes and fountains has 


already commenced. The exhibition buildings 
Will comprise a number of separate stractures, 


of the Benedictine order to the North, where 


the Conquest. One of their followers, Stephen, 
reached York in 1080, and found there a patron 
in Alan, Earl of Richmond, who gave the church 
of St. Olave and some land adjoining. Stephen 
made the most of his new possession, and at 
length bis band so grew that they required more 
space. In1088 William Rufus visited St. Olave’s, 
and, observing the narrow space, he gave the 
monks Jand to the south-east, and with his own 
hands laid the foundation-stone of a larger 
building. The church of St. Olave was, how- 
ever, retained by them, being inclosed within 
the walls of the monastery, and was used as a 
parish charcb. Fifty or sixty years after the 
building of the church of St. Mary, the 
monastery reached the highest pitch of its 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — The 
annual general meeting was heid on Tuesday, 
the 21st ult, Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.RS., the 
president, in the chair. The annual report, 
after dealing with the question of electing the 
members of the council, went on to state that, 
notwithstanding the limitations introduced by the 
amended bye-laws of the 2nd of December, 1878, 
the increase in the numbers composing the 
Institution had been at therate of upwards of 
4 per cent. during the past twelve months. 
There had been 190 elections and 68 deductions 
from the register, leaving an effective increase 
of 122, and making a present aggregate of 
3,082, besides which there were now on the 
books 613 students. The receipts had amounted 
to 15,0151. 7s. 2d. The general expenditure 
had reached 11,8961. 4s, Id. (of which nearly 
one-half was for publications); the premiums 
out of trust fands absorbed 3891. 12s. 3d., and 
there had been invested 3,090/. 9¢. 8d., bringing 
up the payments to 15,376. 6s., so that the 
cash balance in hand was less by 3601, 18s. 10d. 
than last year, and was actually 3471. 93. 2d. 
on the 30th of November, 1880. The nominal 
(or par) value of the trust funds under 
the charge of the Corporation was now 
14,6421, 13s. 10d., and of the institution invest. 
ment, 34,0941. 1s. 8d.,—together, 48,736/. 15s.6d., 
being equal to 15/, 16s. 8d. per head of the cor- 
porate members. The election of officers 
rerulted in the return of Mr. James Abernethy 
as president; of Sir William Armstrong, Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette, and Meesrs. Bramwell and 
Brunlees, as vice-presidents; and Sir W. Thom. 
son, Sir Joseph Whitworth, Messrs. Berkley, 
Bruce, Coode, Cowper, Giles, Hartley, Hayter, 
Pole, Rawlinson, Rendel, Siemens, Stevenson, 
and Woods, as other members of council. 


The New Battersea Bridge.—At the lat 
meeting of the Chelsea Vestry, the surveyor 
(Mr. Stayton), presented a lengthy report on 
the deposited plans forthe proposed new Batter- 
sea Bridge. He stated that the summit of the 
roadway of the proposed bridge was to be 8 ft. 
higher than that of the existing bridge. It 
was proposed to form three approach-roads to 
the new bridge in Chelsea parish, and the 
existing levels of the contiguous roads 
and footways would have to be raised. It 
occurred to him that the principal question for 
the Vestry’s consideration was the proposed in- 
terference with the level of the roadways under 
their control. With respect to the width of the 
approach-road on the west side of Beanfort- 
street, he was of opinion that definite measures 
should be taken to induce the promoters of the 
bill to agree to increase it at least 40 ft. at its 
western end and narrowest point. Mr. Law- 
rence, the chairman of the Bridge Committee, 
said he much regretted that the Metropolitan 
Board had come to such a “lame and impotent” 
conclusion with respect to the approaches of the 
new bridge. The utility of the new structure 
would be greatly marred if the scheme now 
suggested was not altered. He moved that a 
deputation be appointed to wait on the Metro- 
politan Board to urge on them the necessity of 
the western approach-road being widened. Mr. 
Compton seconded. The motion was carried, 
and it was further resolved to oppose the Metro- 
politan Bridges Bill, 1881, so as to obtain a locus 
standt before the House. 


Fountains Abbey.—At a recent meeting of 
the York Institute, the Rev. Canon Raine 
delivered a lecture, entitled ‘‘Some Account of 
the Foundation of Fountains Abbey.” The 
lecturer showed the ecclesiastical position of 
York shortly before the Norman Conquest, and 
then described the pilgrimage of three monks 


monasticism was all but extinct, shortly after 


New Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Portsmouth.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Portsmouth 
has been laid. The site is at the junction of the 
new Edinburgh and Alfred roads. The part of 
the church now being built, at a cost of about 
9,0001., consists of five bays of the nave, with its 
side aisles. The church when completely finished 
will cost about 23,500/., and will consist of nave 
with north and south aisles, transept, chancel, 
and side chapels with sacristy, &c., and lofty 
tower and spire. The total length will be about. 
185 ft., and the width of the nave and aisles 
together. about 58 ft. internally. The founda- 
tions have proved to be both difficult and costly, 
it being necessary at certain parts to excavate 
to the depth of more than 20 ft. and fill in with 
cement concrete, being on the site of the fosse 
of the old fortifications. The building is de- 
signed in the Geometrical Gothic style. The 
walls are of brick, faced with Southsea red 
bricks. The dressings of the windows, doors, 
and internal arches are of Beer stone, from the 
ancient quarries near Seaton, in Devonshire. 
The piers of the aisle arcade will be of Portland 
stone. The main parts will be finished with 
ornamental wooden vaulting, rising to the 
extreme height of 57 fc. The chancel and 
chapel are intended to be groined in stone. The 
presbytery has also been designed. This build- 
ing will face the Ejlinbargh-road, and will 
directly communicate with the eastern end of 
the church by means of a close cloister. Six 
designs were submitted in competition for 
these buildings, the successfal architect being 
Mr. John Crawley, of Bloomsbury-square, who 
is now carrying out the work. In the Builder 
for 1879, pp. 1052-53, we pudlished internal and 
external views of the cathedral. School build- 
ings, to accommodate more than 600 children, 
have been partly built in the rear, fronting om 
to the Alfred-road, at a cost of 4,5001. The 
main building is two floors in height, and con- 
tains girls’ and boys’ schools, each about 64 ft. 
by 23 ft. The infants’ school, as at present 
built, is 35 ft. extreme width, and 46 ft. long. 
The contractors are Messre. Patman & Fother- 
ingham, of London. The clerk of works iis 
Mr. Bromfield, while Mr, Adams represents the 
contractors. 

Fires—One evening last week the Town 
Hall at Leeds had a narrow escape from being 
burned down. While a ball of the Leeds 
Artillery Volunteers was going on in the Central 
Hall, it was found that a door leading into the 
orchestra was in flames; this place was within 
3 ft. of the hinder part of the orgav. But 
for the prompt discovery of the danger, the organ, 
which twenty years ago was erected ata cost of 
8,0001., might have been destroyed. Onremov- 
ing some of the woodwork surrounding the 
doorway, a cavity containing a quantity of burn- 
ing soot was found ; further exploration disclosed 
a flue from the barristers’ clerks’ room, and out 
of this lumps of burning soot had dropped into the 
cavity before mentioned.——St. Chad’s Charch, 
Haggerston, has also been the scene of a fire, 
caused, it is supposed, by an overheated flac, 
Happily, little damage was done. 

The Schliemanu Collection of Trojan 
Antiquities.—It may be useful to mention 
that this collection, which has been so liberally 
lent for the last two years by Dr. Schliemann 
for exhibition in the South Kensington Maseum, 
will be removed after the Christmas holidaye. 
Park for West Hartlepool.—At a meeting 
of the Jackson Memorial Committee last week, 
it was reported that 1,700]. for purchasing a 
park of 17 acres had been subscribed. 

St. Antholin’s, Walbrook.—A memorial of 
this church has been erected on part of the site. 
We will go and look at it. 


TENDERS 
For new house for the Rev. E. White, at Mill-hill. 
E, C. Robins, architect :— 
Holland & Haunen 
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For alterations end additions t> the Globe newspaper 
office, 110, Strand. Mr. Tasker, architect :— 











Which are to be all connected by colonnades 
or avenues, 





prosperity, and had affiliated houses in different 
parts of the “ broad shire.” 








Madey 22. .cdcde0es. cdvecdovecee Uncdegisiined £3,762 0 0 
WE IIEE ovvsctccesciseregeoveseseadyectscenber 3,350 0 0 
Ad Ms nendecceasscosessssbbbthtocietsnsincs 3,056 0 0 
Cook & Adderly .......06--sccssssosssseeee 963 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .,,........0+ . 2,893 0 0 
CleMence aressceseseseceeeseesseerees epedeces 2, 0.0 
Nightingale 2,821 0 @ 
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Bor rebuilding, after fire, Nos, 3, 4 5, and 6, Broad- 
Bloomsbary. Mr. t, architect :— 
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For proposed bacon stoves, stabling, &c., 
Nos. 28 aud 27, Cowcross-strect, Smithfield, for 
naee, Mr. Thomas architect : 

Vall Bros. £6, 


Linzell 
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“Bor erecting dwelling-houses at Enfield, for Mr. 
ard. Mr, Geo. VY Blackb Q 
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For alterations’ to the Lord Nelson, Avenue-road, 
Gamberwell, for Messrs, Watney & Oo, Mr. 0, W i 
a. Quantities not supplied :— 

‘aylor 


Lemble .,, 

















For farm buildings at Iver, for Mr. E. Lovejoy. Mr, 
. Gorage Eves, architect :— 
earley 
Taylor 
Jones 














For additions to the plant of Messrs. A. Gordon & Co.’s 
Brewery, Peckham. Mesers. Scamell & Colyer, engi- 


Blundell Bros. (accepted), 





For alterations, &c., to dining-hall at the South Grove 
Workhouse, Mile-end-road, for the Whitechapel Union. 
Mr, W. A, Longmore, architect :— 


° 
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For the erection of a villa residence at Crescent-road, 
-end, for the Rev, A, Rowland, Messrs, Lander 
& Bedells, architects — 
Slate Roof, Tile Reof, 


a 
Mattock, Bros, Ceececcecoesers £1,533 eeecneres £1,562 
Lewis 1,526 


7 
‘ 1/500 
1,390 
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For various alterations at the Sol'’s Arms, 65, Hamp- 
stend-road, London, for Mr. B, Beach. Mr, James 
Robert Furniss, architect :— 

Gould & Brand 
Tom 


White 

















Evers as 
Simpson (accepted) See woeeetccccatecccetces 113 


For alterations aud repairs at 81, Wimpole-street, for 
Mr. Rickman J. Godlee. Mr. Merk H. Judge, archi- 





Wood, Ohielehurst ...102..0<00se0000+s000082,08 
G. & §. Fisher, Camberwell 

Eldridge & Gee, Bermondsey ......,.. 
Laslett, Farnb h 


Haiaman, Foot's Ore 
Taylor & Son, B 





O04 000 108 90a sed 008 





Accepted}for Batley Cottage Hospital. Mr, Walter 
Handstock, architect :— 


Mason. 
Preston, Carlinghow, Batley ooo 

Joiner. 
Jackson, Batley 


ecoses £2,050 t) 0 
770 0 0 





Plumber. d 
Brook, Heckmoudwike ........ eccccereee «= 20 0s OO 


Plasterers. 
Motcalf & Lockwood, Staincliffe .,, 13510 0 
Slater, 
Thornton, Heckmondwike.......:+000+ . 859 0 0 
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publication. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles,and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 











0s. 6d. 
Trade Adv nts, also for Special Adver 
e, Competitions, Contracts, Sales Auction, 
cnsgplienion tothe Pallaher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR. Lines (about THIRTY words) or under " 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... en 03% @ 
BEPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all eases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARSGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNPER :— 
For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,° Stamps must not be sent, but ail small sums should te 
semitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Order, 
the Post-office, King-etreet, Covent-garden, Wie te — 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Oatherine-street, W.0, 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, ain 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALN, &c. lett at the Office in to Advertisements, and 
SS Se ee ONLY should be 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE cwpex ont were oe Volume XXXIX. (July to 
ecem | . . Ven as 3 
coment este ety be tut, omits en pease 
A -PA! be had 
cuaieiien onthe ie ecpndanaenapait: 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
each ; 


2s. 6d. hb; 
BEADING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold , 
wets ) is, @ Month's Numbers, 


4 Ri 
THE THIRTY-NINTH VOLUME of ‘The Builder” (bound) will 
be ready on the 20th inst., price Twelve Shillings and 


Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. sane tee 





Best Bath Stone. 
‘WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
‘RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Oorsham, Wilts.—{ Apvt.] 


Doulting Freestene ani Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. 

Prices, delivered at 3 Fadi the United 
Kingdom, given on application 
CHARLES TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon, Iiminster, Somerset.[Apvr, 


Bath 








Stone. 
SUMMER DRIED, 
STOKH GROUND, and 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
Supplied in any quantities on the shortest notice, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODDART & CQ. 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvr.] 





Asphalte.—The Seyasel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
fordampcourses,rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ADvr.] 





Whitiland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Maa. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J, 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.S.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of HNAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &e. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 


B. J. Hudson & Sons, 
MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, and FANCY 
WOOD MEKOHANTS., 

Immense quantities of thoroughly-seasoned 
Woods, specially adapted for Cabinet and 
Joinery purposes. Also Veneers of every de- 
scription always in stock, at lowest possible 


rices. 
P WHITFIELD-STREET, LONDON, W., and 
GREAT PETERB-STREET, 8.W. 


CHEL 


wee 














; LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
oe ean rerian ot corre Deeg 
ROAD, 


BOROUGH 
LONDON, 8. 
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Tilustrated List two stamps, 


Discount to Builders, 





ZING ROOFING 


FIXED COMPLETE, 


Fr. BRABY & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE (CO. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR SQUARE ROLL CAP ZING ROOFING. 


By the adop 


tion of this Method the use of Solder is Entirely Dispensed with, and consequently the Danger incurred by the use 


of Fire-pots is Avoided. The Cost is Lessened and the Durability Increased. Estimates for Zinc Dormers, Flats, &c. 
FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 360, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, ani CYPRUS. | 
Architects, Engineers, and Contractors Supplied with Drawings and Estimates Free of Charge. 





